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Banish Lint and Fly 
Troubles 


Keep your creel boards free from these 
slub producing nuisances by — using 
ECLIPSE BALL BEARING BOBBIN 
HOLDERS. 

The overhead universal joint suspension 
makes them self-centering and eliminates 
skewer cups or other bottom supports. 
With only empty space beneath the bob- 
bins the ECLIPSE CREEL BOARD 
WIPER ‘slowly travels around the creel 
board and picks up the lint thereby pre- 
venting the formation of slubs and other 
imperfections. 


Better yarn results. Production cost is 
actually lower because less time is lost in 
creeling and cleaning the machines. 


We will have on exnibition at 
the Southern Textile Exposition 
a spinning frame equipped with 
our Eclipse Bobbin Holder and 
Eclipse Creel Board W1per— 
Space No. 102. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 


“We've received 20 years 
of normal service from these 


30,000 Diamond Finish Rings. 


When the above claim was made by a Southern mill 
to our agent, we were as skeptical as you would be. 
But after conclusive checking of the facts, we found 
that this South Carolina print cloth mill installed 30,000 
DIAMOND FINISH Rings in 1922, ran them not only 
days but also nights up to last year—and i is still running 
them on the original flange, the equivalent of 20 years 
normal day running. For rings that combine correct 


design with extra long life, specify DIAMOND FINISH. 


Whitinsville 
_SPINNING RING 


What you should know about 


STARCHES 


\ \ arp sizing as well as printing, dyeing 
and finishing processes offer many problems in the use of 
starches, dextrines and gums. The selection of the proper 
products is of great importance. Listed below are selected 
products available for the purposes and conditions of exact- 
ing textile manufacturers. 


These starches, dextrines and gums are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standardized methods. Purity and 
uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
attested by the constantly increasing number of users who 
are getting satisfactory results. 


THIN BOILING STARCHES 
EAGLE TWO STAR 
FOXHEAD _ EAGLE THREE STAR 
EAGLE FOUR STAR 
THICK BOILING STARCHES 
GLOBE PEARL BUFFALO 
Cc. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N. 
| PEERLESS 
DEXTRINES 
WHITE DARK CANARY 
CANARY BRITISH GUM 


IMPORTANT 


Our research department will be glad to 
furnish additional information regarding 
the types and uses of these and other 
products as applied to the special needs of 
the Textile Industry. Write to- 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place New York City 
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Textile Distribution Discussed 


At Meeting 


PEAKING at the Retail Distribution Conference at 
G pester last week, Robert Amory, well known cotton 
mill executive, criticised the weakening influence of 
buying by committees, conferences and groups in that 
individual responsibility is often lacking. He favored a 
joint study by mills, converters and retailers of actual 
costs and the savings due to volume purchasing at to- 
day’s session of the Conference on Retail Distribution. 
Mr. Amory explained that the principal change in the 
method of distribution in the past twenty-five years is 
the enormous increase in the sale of ready-to-wear gar- 
ments. The mills have shown a tendency to sell through 
their own sales forces instead of commission houses but 
he did not rate this of great moment. 


“The retailers’ buying methods have changed very 
largely toward purchasing more often in small quantities 
and very much nearer the actual time of shipment. A 
new mechanism has crept into retail buying. The ‘mer- 
chandise man’ is more numerous, and there has been an 
enormous amount of paper work, conferences and red 
tape in the retail stores themselves. 

“There has been a very large increase in the maintain- 
ing of buying offices and in making buying trips to New 
York. Many retailers belong to syndicates or other firms 
of New York buying offices, to which they pay either a 


percentage on the purchases or a stated annual fee,” he 
said. 


‘The new methods have one very large disadvantage, 
which is reacting on the whole scheme of distribution. 
This disadvantage is the lessening of individual responsi- 
bility and the growth of conferences, committees and 
other forms of group purchasing. It will become clear, 
if it has not already become clear, that committees are 
notoriously incapable of making clear-cut decisions, or of 
seeing ahead. The present method of. buying is there- 
- fore tremendously cumbersome and very costly. 

“The whole theory of group buying is based on the 
idea that by combining orders into large quantities, lower 
prices may be obtained. In so far as these orders are 
really consolidated, thereby making larger manufacturing 
runs. for the mill, the scheme is of benefit to the whole 
industry and the saving in price at which these group 
orders are placed should be commensurate with the sav- 
ing made possible by the larger run at the mill. 

“Careful study shows that the actual saving to the 
manufacturer in cost of these larger orders is very much 


_ final cost of goods to the consumer. 


smaller than is popularly supposed. Furthermore, these 
group purchases in real practice are usually made up of 
a great number of small orders placed too close to the 
shipping dates for real economy. When a larger discount 
is given than justified by the size and other conditions 
of the order, it is an unjustified discount, and therefore, 
an economic loss, which must in the long run add to the 
This group buying 
unfortunately is also principally done by large commit- 
tees which have the usual faults of committees. 


“T would like some time to see some of the leaders in 
the retail industry form a small committee with some of 
the larger mills and converters with the object of making 
an intelligent and careful study of the actual cost and 
saving due to volume purchasing. This would give the 
retailer a clear idea of what discount he was really en- 
titled to and also what really constituted successful and 
economical grouping of orders. If the retail buying or- 
ganizations are able to see fashion as far ahead as they 
should, they would be able to take advantage of another 
great possible saving in cost, namely, buying goods in 
the slack season for manufacturing. 


“At present they seem unable to judge far enough 
ahead to place their specifications and color assortments 
in a way to take advantage of slack season manufactur- - 
ing. I hope the heads of the great retail stores can study 
this matter, because there is an enormous advantage, both 
for them and for the community in such purchasing. It 
would enable steady employment in the mills and would 
give the retailer the benefit of a low price to which he 
would be really entitled. It would also give an advan- 
tage to the far-sighted retail buyer and build him up as 
against competition from the organization that is unable 
to forecast so accurately. The great chains are now more 
or less successfully accomplishing these results, proving 
this not an impossible ideal. 


“T hope your retail group will make a study of buying 
costs, pulling all the costs out in the open and looking at 
them so that they will know when they get through what 
percentage of the cost of buying should be added to the 
the price of the goods. With this full knowledge added 
to the study earlier suggested of the saving by quantity 
purchasing, I believe much might be accomplished to 
smooth the path between the manufacturer and the re- 
tailer so that goods may move more easily and more eco- 
nomically to the ultimate consumer. 
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New Shrinking and Finishing Process 


Developed At N. C. 


A new process for shrinking and finishing fabrics has 
been developed by Julian Robertson, general manager of 
the North Carolina Finishing Company, Salisbury, N. C. 
The patent has been assigned to the company. 


The technical description of the new process has been 
summarized as follows: 


“Tt is said to comprise the stretching of the fabric trans- 
versely while holding it under lengthwise tension and dry- 
ing the fabric in such stretched condition, and then calen- 
dering the fabric, and then subjecting the calendered 
fabric to a shrinking treatment to permit shrinkage in 
both directions by wetting the fabric and then stretching 


the. fabric transversely while holding it under lengthwise: 


tension and then drying and ironing the fabric to permit 
further shrinking in both directions, and finally drying 
and ironing the fabric.” 


The process was developed to fill a great need in the 
garment industry. It is not only a preshrinking process 
but also, and equally important, a finishing process. It 
was originated to handle the preshrinking and finishing of 
the better grades of shirting and underwear cloths, par- 
ticularly those which had previously been bleached and 
mercerized. 


There is a wide variety of heavy fabrics and unbleached 
fabrics which should be shrunk by other methods, and the 
company is installing another process to take care of 
cloths of this nature. It is their idea to be in a position to 
furnish the trade with the best available shrinkage for all 
kinds of fabrics. 


The cloth finished on this new equipment has a partic- 
ularly beautiful silky, lustrous appearance due to the 
fact that two Palmer silk finishing machines are used in 
the operation. The shrinkage is brought about by the use 
of a large amount of water and steam which are forced 
into the fabric under pressure while it is free from ten- 
sion, thereby causing expansion of the fibres and yarns 
and contraction of the fabric. The subsequent drying 
and finishing on the Palmer machines is accomplished 


Air View of North Carolina Finishing Company 


Company 


while the cloth is free from tension, and therefore the 
shrink is finished into the fabric. It is impossible to 
over-shrink cloth on this equipment because all mechani- 
cal pulls and forces are avoided and the cloth is left free 
to contract in both directions. 


There has been some demand for an absolutely zero 
shrunk fabric, but since this is impossible and there is 
bound to be some variation, it is believed to be better to 
have a slight known variation than one which can be 
determined only in a laboratory and which cannot readily 
be allowed for in cutting when using cloth shrunk by this 
process. An allowance of % inch in the average shirt 
collar, will amply take care of the small shrinkage that 
remains, and of the shrinkage caused by sewing threads 
and also allows for the variation in different laundering 
methods. The allowance is less than half of the change 
from one collar size to another, and being known can be | 
allowed for without adversely affecting the fit of a new or 
laundered garment. 


It is the announced company policy to retain the patent 
for the exclusive use of the customers who finish cloth 
there. No royalty is charged them, and it is believed 
that the finishing company has added many new accounts 


due to the strong demand for cloth carrying this pre- 
shrunk finish. 


New Du Pont Dyestuff 


Ponsol Blue Green Y Double Paste, a vat dyestuff 
producing bright bluish greens of very good fastness, 
especially to light, chlorine, washing and perspiration, 
has just been announced by the Dyestuffs Division of 
the du Pont Company. 

In addition to possessing all the usual characteristics 
found in vat colors, it is said to give full shades dyed 
either cold or at higher temperatures. It is also stated 
that Ponsol Blue Green Y Double Paste is level dyeing, 
penetrates well, and is practically unaffected by metals. 
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Non Creasing Cottons 


For years it has been recognized that a successful 
method of finishing cotton cloth so that it would not 


wrinkle, or if crushed so that the wrinkles would shake 


out, would add materially to the use of cottons for many 
purposes. 

In recent weeks the trade press, particularly the for- 
eign trade papers, have discussed a new process that is 
claimed to make cotton and rayon cloths ‘‘uncrushable.” 
How this is done is explained in some detail in a recent 
issue of ‘the Textile Mercury from which the following is 
taken: 

“Varns and fabrics of various textile fibres may be 
made uncrushable by impregnating them with a synthetic 
resin so that this is mainly distributed within the indi- 
vidual fibres. The resin must not be without the indi- 


‘vidual fibres as in the case of a size since this has the 


opposite effect and makes the textile material stiff and 
even more crushable. Presumably the pores of the fibres 
are filled up with the synthetic resin and this gives them 


_a spring elastic character which characterizes real silk 


and wool and which is highly desired in cotton. 

“A wide range of synthetic resins may be made by con- 
densing formaldehyde with various organic substances, 
mainly, but not necessarily; those containing hydroxyl 
groups such as phenol, glycerine, urea, etc. 

“The following are examples by which cotton may be 


rendered uncrushable: 


(1) Formation of resin in material.—Cotton fabric 
of a medium quaiity, preferably after first mercerizing 
with or without tension, washed free from alkali and 


dried, is impregnated with the following liquor: 


20 parts of 40 per cent formaldehyde. 
10 parts of urea. 
5 parts of boric acid (catalyst). 

60 parts of water at ordinary temperature, and then 
dried at 130 deg. C. The fabric is further heated at this 
temperature for 30 minutes. Afterwards all synthetic 
resin adhering to the outside of the fabric is removed by 
a thorough soaping at the boil. 

(2) Application of pre-formed resin—Under suitable 
conditions acetone and phenol are condensed to form 


 dihydroxy-diphenyldimethyl methane. Then 228 parts 


of this product and 600 parts of 40 per cent formaldehyde 
are heated nearly to boiling point; 6 parts of 60 Tw. 
potassium hydroxide are then added and the mixture fur- 
ther boiled for one-quarter of an hour. At this stage the 
resin is partially formed and is watersoluble, so the mix+ 
ture is quickly cooled and suitably diluted. Fabric simi- 
lar to that mentioned in the first example is then padded 
with the solution, dried at a low temperature, say 30 to 
60 C., and finally heated for a few minutes at 160 to 
180 deg. C. whereby the formation of the, resin is com- 
pleted within the cotton fibres. External resin is removed 
by means of boiling soap. 7 
“Generally it may be noted that the substances used 


_in the formation of synthetic resins are not expensive. 


Hence the process for making cotton uncrushable should 
be reasonably cheap. In fact, it is claimed that the resins 
are, weight for weight, cheaper than cotton. 

“In producing a synthetic resin in cotton there is a 
tendency to produce colored substances at the same time. 
This may be largely avoided by including a small propor- 
tion of a reducing substance such as formaldehyde sul- 
phoxylate in the reaction mixture. 

“The following is an example of the process as carried 
out with mercerized cotton fabric: 


Fabric is mercerized in the usual manner with caustic 
soda of about 50 Tw., then washed with water, squeezed, 
and padded with a mixture prepared by boiling together: 

100 parts of phenol. 


100 parts of 40 per cent formaldehyde. 


4 parts of potassium carbonate (catalyst) for about 
five minutes and rapidly cooling. The fabric is then ten- 
tered and simultaneously dried at a low temperature, and 
afterwards passed over drying cylinders or otherwise 
heated for two minutes at 170 deg. C. The phenol-for- 
maldehyde resin is thus fixed in the fabric, and it remains 
only to remove external resin by a boiling soap treat- 
ment. 


“It appears that removal of the alkali after merceriza- 
tion and before treatment with the resinous mixture is 
optional; the alkali remaining in the fabric may then be 
regarded as the catalyst. Thus the following is another 
process in which concentrated alkali is left in the fabric 
as distinct from the above described process in which the - 


bulk of the alkali is removed by washing. 


Cotton fabric is padded with or without tension in 20 
Tw. caustic soda and then immediately passed through 
the following mixture: 50 parts of phenol, 50 parts of 
40 per cent formaldehyde, maintained at room tempera- 


ture. The fabric is then dried at a temperature not ex- 


ceeding 60 deg. C. (color is liable to develop if this tem- 
perature is exceeded). Afterwards the fabric is again 
padded with 40 per cent formaldehyde, dried, heated for 
2 to 5 mins. at 180 deg. C. on drying cylinders, washed 
and soap boiled.” 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories Offers 
Complete Line 


The Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc., with offi- 
ces, laboratories and warehouse at 1122 South Boulevard, 
Charlotte, is offering a complete line of both heavy chem- 
icals and chemical specialties for the textile industry. 

Long known as manufacturers of chemical specialties, 
such as acid-proof values, chemical putty, and acid-proof 
cement, this organization has now rounded out its line 
by the addition of a complete stock of heavy chemicals, 


as well as a number of special items manufactured in the 
Charlotte plant. 


Many years of experience in manufacturing special 
cleaners has led to the development of a complete line, 
offered in both liquid and powdered form, to which the 
name ‘“‘Charlite” has been given. Several grades of 
Charlite are manufactured, including special blends for 
floor cleaning, heavy-duty metal and paint cleaning, and 
a liquid pine scrub soap expressly designed for floors of 
all types. 

The extensive warehouse facilities at the South Boule- 
vard plant enables the Laboratories to stock ample sup- 
plies of standard heavy chemicals for the trade, and 
shipment can be made overnight on practically all items. 
The central location of the company in Charlotte is of 
particular advantage to buyers throughout the Carolinas. 

The company is especially fortunate in being able to 
command the services of a group of chemical engineers 
of national repute, and its extensive laboratory facilities 
enables it to render prompt and accurate service on prob- 
lems arising in the field of textile chemistry. This ser- 
vice is available to all customers at any time. 
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The Value ol Kier Oil 


T a recent meeting of the Northern New England 
A section of the American Association of Textile 

Chemists and Colorists, the following information 
on the value of kier oils was given by Mr. Moran: 


There seems to be some doubt on the part of the ques- 
tioner as to the value of the various kier oils that have 
been impressed upon us in the last few years, at least as 
to their benefit for this purpose. Bleaching is a rather 
old procedure, highly developed, quite efficient, and not 
very expensive, but quite slow as it has been conducted 
in years gone by. When I started in business, the lime 
boil was in general use. This necessitated two boils, the 
first with lime and the second with soda ash. However, 
at that time, there was available another process which 
happened to be in use where I started in. That process 
was based upon an investigation conducted by Professor 
Knecht in England, in which he developed the fact that 
when cotton was boiled with caustic soda, relatively little 
of the cotton wax was removed; perhaps 30 per cent, 

whereas if it was boiled with soap, around 60 per cent 
would be removed, and if boiled with rosin soap around 
70 per ment removed. And, on this basis, a single boil 
with caustic soda, together with rosin soap, under pres- 
sure or 10 hours, was adequate to give a satisfactory 
bleach, at least appeared to be satisfactory at that time; 
and that is apparently more or less the basis of the more 
recent procedure by which kier oils have come into use. 
I assume something of the nature of a sulphonated oil, 
soap, rosin soap, pine oil mixture or some of the various 
wetting out agents which. have become available in recent 
years, are referred to in the question. Since around 1900, 
caustic soda has greatly increased as compared with lime 
for kier boiling. The fact that it is soluble and can be 
more easily handled, and lime stains avoided, has tended 
to increase its use, and as it has come down in cost, the 
objection to the higher cost has been overcome. Origi- 
nally, of course, lime was plentiful and inexpensive and 
the whole procedure quite inexpensive. As long as no 
particular hurry was necessary in handling the goods, two 
boils were continued, even with the caustic boil. Most 
plants had been equipped for lime boils and so had ample 
capacity. for the double boil. As the kier charge was 
split between the two boils, not much extra cost was 
involved and it assured a uniform treatment. So, if the 
circulation failed to be uniform in the first treatment, 
the defect was certain to be overcome on the second boil. 
The first boil removed most of the foreign matter and 
dirt and the second gave a relatively clean boil. During 
the last ten years, pressure has come upon mill people for 
increased speed in production. Speed has become im- 
portant in getting deliveries out on time, and in conse- 
quence, there has been a marked increase in the use of 
the single boil, so that now the single boil is quite largely 
in use. In kier boiling, the goods may be put in by hand 
or by mechanical means. Where they are hand plaited 
there is a good deal of uneven packing and uneven circu- 
lation. With mechanical plaiting, these defects are less 
marked. But there is always the liability of uneven cir- 
culation and some of the goods may come out without 
getting adequately boiled. Anything that increases the 
absorbency tends to reduce this liability to uneven circu- 
lation, and the main advantage in adding something of 
the nature of these kier oils is to increase the absorbency 
and wetting-out qualities of the cotton, thereby increasing 
the speed with which the kier charge begins to act on the 
goods, and allow considerably more efficient boiling in a 
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given length of time. Goods that are boiled in the kitr 
are so handled for various purposes, and, a great variety 
of cloths naturally are handled. Some of them, of course, 
are soft and readily wet out, and it is comparatively easy 
to secure adequate penetration and circulation. Others 
are hard twisted, or, made from yarns that resist penetra- 
tion. Some goods are boiled simply for finishing white, 
while others are for prints, and still others for plain 
shades. The requirements for white work are much less 
severe as regards the boil. Uneven boiling will not show 
particularly on goods that are finished white. On goods 
that are to be printed, the patterns are broken up and 
most of the print colors are relatively easy to be absorbed 
by the fabric,’so that an uneven boil may not be so se- 
rious a defect in the case of prints. But, in the case of 
plain shades, the difficulties may be much greater, de- 
pending on the character of the dyeing and on the char- 
acter of the cloth. If the cloth is to be dyed with direct 
dyestuffs and it is relatively soft, little difficulty may be 
experienced; but with finer goods, higher counts, harder 
twists, combed yarns and particularly if the goods are 
to be dyed with vat colors, and especially on range dye- 
ing, a great amount of difficulty may be experienced un- 
less the goods are absolutely perfect as they come out of 
the kiers, as regards absorbency. So, it is advisable, un- 
under those conditions, to favor the goods as far as pos- 
sible. Cost is a consideration on all cotton goods, but 
in finer goods and goods that are dyed with vat colors, 
where the cost is of less consideration, you can afford to 
stand a somewhat higher bleaching cost. The question 
as it is asked is if kier oils are necessary. It might be 
better to put it, “Are kier oils advantageous, advisable 
or expedient?’’ I don’t believe they are necessary, but 
in some cases it seems quite desirable that some addition 
should be used, particularly on the single boils, to help 
the wetting out and penetrating of the kier liquors. Cot- 


‘ton, as it is plaited into the kier, is coated with quite a 


considerable amount of foreign matter, and particularly a 
certain amount of cotton waxes. These cotton waxes are 
quite repellent to water, and unless some assistance is 
given, the wetting out becomes a slow operation. As the 
boil starts, the caustic soda usually acts on the fatty acid 
that may be present. Probably some oils, in the nature 
of cotton seed oil, are saponified and converted into soaps, 
and these soaps exert a wetting out action and gradually 
wet out all of the fabric that is in the kier, but naturally 
this is much slower than if you give it assistance at the 
start by adding some assistant that will bring about this 
wetting out in a much shorter time. So, I believe that 
with the single boil, there is an advantage, with certain 
classes of fabric, from adding some sort of kier oil to 
your boil. One of the products that has been advocated 
during recent years has been pine oil. And, of course, 
there have been others, such as the hydrogenated hydro- 
carbons that are of a more or less oily character, or, 
liquids not mixable with water. These, in order to be 
usable, require to be mixed with emulsifying agents, such 
as soap or sulphonated oil that will cause them to emul- 
sify and mix readily with water. The idea presumably 
of the pine oil is that it dissolves the cotton wax, but the 
amount used is so small that it is a question if the sol- 
vent action is not due mainly to the soap or sulphonated 
oil that is used as an emulsifying agent along with the 
pine oil or similar product, rather than the pine oil that 
is present. The rapid wetting out of the cotton fibers 
and the uniform circulation throughout the kier, seem to 
be the main purpose desirable to accomplish. 
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Rabbit “Angora Wool” 
Proving Important 
Textile Fibre 


BY PAUL PALMER 


Editor American Fur Animal. 


producing animal, the writer will deal with the 

development during the past five years, from the 
production of the raw product to the manufacture of 
rabbit wool products in. America. 

The product is not altogether new in America, as man- 
ufactured wool garments have been sold in the most -ex- 
clusive stores in America for years, being imported from 
England and France. Prior to 1929 little or no interest 
was manifested by the American textile manufacturers. 
This is no longer the case and many experiments have 
been made by various textile companies throughout the 
East and far West. The first satisfactory venture was 
made by the Pendleton Woolen Mills, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, and now in the East several commission merchants 


W oroaue discussing the historic record of this wool- 


are buying for mills who are conducting experiments. 


Weber and Barkan, of 24 University Place, New York 
City, write they are in the market for Angora wool and 
the price to the producer is the same price as last year, 
which is: first grade, $7.00;:-second grade, $6.00, and 
third, $5.00 per pound. The price continues down to 


The Angora Rabbit 


sixth grade, which brings the producer only $2.00. There 
is no need for a producer letting his grade run as low as 
third, except by carelessness and bad management. 

There are other buyers, but the writer wishes to en- 
courage the manufacturer or commission merchants to 
deal direct with the breeder through their specialty clubs 
such as American Angora Wooler Club, E. H. Clayton, 
of Villisca, Iowa, secretary, and the Angora Breeders’ 
Association, George A. Griffiths, of Jeannette, Pa., secre- 
tary. These two specialty clubs represent 90 per cent of 
the rabbit wool production in America. They only wish 
a-fair price for their members and dealing direct with 
these specialty clubs eliminates much time and waste 
and at the same time allows the producer as much as 
possible for his product. Both the producer and the 
manufacturer benefit and a better understanding can be 
obtained. 

The Finer Textile Company, of Seattle, Wash., dis- 
played the raw wool, yarns, caps, robes and several de- 
signs of sports sweaters, also golf hose, as well as other 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Spinning “Angora Rabbit Wool” 
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Franklin Process 
Rigid Tube 
Dyeing Machine 


By G. T. METCALF 


Franklin Process Company. 


s an addition to its regular line of spring tube 

package yarn dyeing machines, Franklin Process 
Company, Providence, R. I., now offers a rigid tube 
package dyeing machine. | 

This machine differs from other Franklin Process pack- 
age dyeing machines in that the yarn is not wound on a 
Franklin spring tube, but is wound on a standard five- 
eighths-inch diameter pérforated rigid paper, or compo- 
sition, tube such as is used by other package dyeing sys- 
tems of the European type. 

The machine operates as a single unit, multipurpose 
system, boiling out, dyeing and finishing, all being done 
in one kier. 

It is claimed that this new Franklin Process machine 
has a number of advantages in that it requires less time 
for loading and unloading, a shorter dye bath, less floor 
space, lower cost of upkeep and lower labor costs. Fur- 
thermore, the new machine operates on the one-unit sys- 
tem, for which maximum production under ordinary 
dyehouse conditions is claimed. This new machine is 
shown in Figure 1. In outside appearance it is the same 
the standard Franklin Process spring tube dyeing ma- 
chine. 


Figure 2 shows a cross section view of the Franklin 
_ Process spring tube machine. The Franklin Process rigid 
tube machine is built and loaded in the same manner. 
The small amount of dead space in the machine, as 


Fig. 1. Franklin Process Package Dyeing Machine. The outside 
appearance of the Spring tube machine and the rigid tube machine 
is approximately the same. 
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Fig. 2 Cross section view of Franklin Process Package Yarn 
Dyeing Machine, showing how packages or cheeses are compressed 
on the perforated spindles, so that all packages have an equal 
density. Thus, these packages all receive an equal amount of dye 
liquor and are all dyed the same depth of shade. Also note small 
amount of dead space in this machine. 


shown in the picture, is one of the advantages claimed 
for it. This allows more yarn to be dyed in a given floor 
space, the makers state. Furthermore, there are no indi- 
vidual spindles for each package of yarn. This is cited 
as an advantage in that there is no tendency toward ex- 
cessive breakage of spindles due to knocks when lifting 
out the drum, or due to vibration. | 

When loading a Franklin Process machine, the pack- 
ages are simply dropped over the spindles, or holders, 
and‘ held. in place automatically by spring cover plates. 
The packages are unloaded by lifting them off of the 
spindles with specially constructed tongs. 


LOADING AND UNLOADING TIME 


A study of the time required for loading and unloading 
the new Franklin machine shows that a machine with a 
capacity of 288 packages may be loaded and unloaded in 
22 minutes. Time for dropping the packages on spindles 
is given as 22 minutes and for removing the packages 
from the spindles as 7 minutes. 


PRODUCTION 


The Franklin Process Company cites the following 
showing production of its one-unit package dyeing sys- 
tem: 

The capacity per unit is 488 packages. The opera- 
tions of boiling out, dyeing and finishing requires 3 1-3 
hours per 3 batches. Each machine will do 3 batches 
per day, or a total of 9 batches daily, giving a total pro- 
duction of 4,392 packages daily. 
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Southern Mill 


Operations on 


Steady Basis 


Batrour, N. C.—Balfour Mills, Inc., continue to oper- 
ate at full blast with:a pay.roll of 1,200 workers to fill 
orders. Capt. Ellison A. Smith is president. 


ATHENS, TENN.—The Chilhowee Mills are now oper- 
ating with a double shift of employees. For the past 


month this company has been adding to the number of © 


employees until 25 per cent has been added. 


MonrTICcELLO, ArK.—The Monticello Cotton Mills 
Company has begun a capacity schedule with both day 
and night shifts. 
cotton sacking. 


MorRISTOWN, TENN.—The C. H. Bacon Company, a 
branch plant of Lenoir City, Tenn., will put on a day and 
night full-time schedule in order to be able to fill orders 
which have been received for women’s and children’s hos- 
iery. One hundred operatives will also be added. 


KERNERSVILLE, N. C.--The Southern Silk Mills, oper- 
ing plants here and at Greensboro, N. C., are operating 
on a full time schedule with enough orders booked to 
keep this schedule in effect until October 1 or later. Two 
hundred and twenty-five operatives are emploved at these 
two plants. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. — The Chipman-Burrowes 
Hosiery Mill at East Flat Rock and the Grey Hosiery 
Mill at Hendersonville have increased production and the 
number of workers within the past sixty days to meet 
increased demand. Both are on full time. The Chip- 
man-Burrowes plant, of which E. S. Sibert is manager, 
furnishes men’s half hose to retail chain stores and is 
employing some 150 persons. The Grey Mill manufac- 
tures women’s high grade hose and employs about sev- 
enty-five persons. Charles L. Grey and James P. Grey, 
Jr., own the plant. : 


The company is filling large orders for. 


TALLADEGA, AtA.—The Talladega Cotton Factory has 
bought two Foster winders from the mills at Pine Bluff, 
Ark. R. F. Goodroe is doing the shipping and erecting. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—-The Spartan Mills are now oper- 
ating their print cloth mill on a basis of 55 hours weekly 
on day shift and 50 hours on the night shift, previous re- 
ports stating that the night run was 55 hours being er- 
roneous. The mill is operating at night with men only. 

TALLADEGA, ALtA.—The Bemis Brothers Bag Com- 
pany has purchased 80 acres of land adjoining their prop- 
erty at Bemiston, near here.. The purchase price was 
$4,000. It was not announced for what purpose this 
property would be used. 


Macno.iA, Miss.—The cotton mill, formerly the Mag- 
nolia Cotton Mills, now the J. W. Sanders Mill No. 2, 
which has been idle for approximately three years, will be 
put into operation this week. S. L. Dean is superintend- 
ent. It is understood that approximately 150 operatives 
will be on the pay roll at the beginning. 


Paris, TENN.—In the proposed garment factory in 
Paris approximately 2,500 women and girls have regis- 
tered for work. Of this number between 800 and 900 
were eligible, according to a factory representative. A 
location has not been selected, but three available are 
under consideration. 


TALLADEGA, ALtA.—The Talladega Cotton Factory, 
manufacturers of knitting yarns, will employ sixty addi- 
tional operatives. The company is doubling the capacity 
of the plant and will operate 24 hours a day, with two 
shifts of 12 hours each working 60 hours a week each. 
This schedule will be in effect for at least three months, 
it was announced. 

(Continued on Page 16) 


“The Weaver's Friend” 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


It BOILS THIN 
WARP 
means good running work 
satished help and 100% production. 


penetrates the 
carries the weight into the 


We are in a position to offer 
Prompt Shipment 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


C. B. Iler, Greenville, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


- DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


‘fe 


C. C. Bobo has resigned as night overseer of the silk 
department at the Dilling Mill, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


J. G. Cunningham has become overseer of carding at 
the Griffin Manufacturing Company, Griffin, Ga. 


T. C. Crowe has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Griffin Manufacturing Company, Griffin, Ga. 


}. H. Bagley has been promoted from loom fixer to 
overseer weaving, Cochran Cotton Mills, Cochran, Ga. 


W. S. Nicholson has resigned as president of the Union- 
Buffalo Mills, Union, S. C. 


W. A. Reid, formerly superintendent Consolidated Cor- 
poration, Pelham, Ga., has accepted a similar position at 
Cochran Cotton Mills, Cochran, Ga. 


W. R. McElveen, formerly superintendent Southern 
Mills, Athens, Ga., has accepted position as superintend- 
ent Adams-Swirles Mill, Macon, Ga. 


Frank E. Whitman, who has been treasurer of the 
Union- Buffalo Mills, Union, S. C., has been elected vice- 


president. 


W. A. Brooks, superintendent of the Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills Nos. 2, 3 and 5, Griffin, Ga., has sufficiently recov- 
ered from a recent illness to return to his office. 


R. M. Carruthers has been promoted from second hand 
on day run to night overseer of the silk department at the 
Dilling Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Warren H. Pearman has been promoted from assistant 


overseer of quality control and research departments to 
assistant overseer of carding at the Clark Thread Com- 
pany, Austell, Ga. 


N. H. Bailey, who has been superintendent of the No. 
2 dye plant at the Lowell Bleachery South, Griffin, Ga., 
has been transferred to the converting and sales depart- 
ment. 


Levy Hiller, from the Clearwater Bleachery, Clear- 

water, S. C., has been appointed superintendent of the 
No. 2 dyeing plant at the Lowell Bleachery South, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


Geo. H. Bridge, Jr., special representative of Wm. R. 
Noone & Co., has taken up his residence in Greenville, 
S. C., and will make this his permanent home and head- 
quarters in order to give better service and attention to 
the Southern territory. 


I). P. Stowe, secretary and treasurer of the Perfection 
Spinning Company, Belmont, N. C., was elected presi- 
dent of the Gaston County Textile Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting Saturday. He succeeds 
F, L. Smyre. 
first vice-president; A. K. Winget, of Albemarle, second 
vice-president. Directors include W. L. Balthis, C. A. 
Cannon, of Kannapolis, J. A. Groves, of Albemarle, G. 
W. Stowe, of Belmont, and A. E. Davis, of Salisbury. 
Other directors are as follows: R.G. Rankin and Kay 
Dixon, of Gastonia, R. B. Suggs, of Belmont, W. H. 
Suttenfitld, of Statesville, John Rutledge, of China Grove, 
and Carl Rudisill, of Cherryville The meeting was well 
attended. 
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W. O. Tallent has resigned as superintendent Adams- 
Swirles Mills, Macon, Ga. 


E. L. Sheridan has resigned as superintendent Cochran 
Cotton Mills, Cochran, Ga., to accept a position with 


U.S. Cotton Duck Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


Fred W. Symmes, of Greenville, has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Union-Buffalo Mills, Union, 
S. C. He is president of the Nuckasee Manufacturing 
Company, president and treasurer of the Piedmont Plush 
Mills and largely interested in the Camperdown Mills, 
all of Greenville. 


The Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J., an- 
nounces the appointment of Charles E. Maher as Mid- 
western representative, to give personal service to the 
increasing business in that section. 

Mr. Maher is well known throughout the textile trade 
for his wealth of practical experience and the assistance 
he can render at the mill. 

Mr. Maher has headquarters at 620 Orleans street, 
at which address he maintains a complete 


laboratory and office. 


OBITUARY 
MRS. E. L. DANIEL 


Griffin, Ga.—Mrs. E. L. Daniel, wife of Elisha Daniel, 
master mechanic at the Georgia- Kincaid Mills, No. 2, 
Griffin, Ga., died at the Strickland Memorial ‘Hospital 
after a. brief illness. Funeral services were from the Grif- 
fin Baptist Church. 


J. L. PRITCHETT 


Danville, Va.—-J. L. Pritchett, president and treasurer 
of the Riverside and Dan River Mills and one of the most 
prominent business men in this State, died Sunday as a 
result of injuries received in an automobile accident on 
Tuesday of the previous week. 

Funeral services were conducted Monday afternoon 
from the home here. 

‘Mr. Pritchett’s condition had not been considered se- 
rious and he was believed to have been recovering from 
bruises and shocks received when his car was overturned 
when he was returning from Lynchburg. He was 75 
years old. 

Mr. Pritchett became head of the Riverside and Dan. 
River Mills after the death of H. R. Fitzgerald. In ad- 
dition to his mill interests he was actively interested in a 
number of other business concerns in Danville and else- 
where. 

Other business connections here included posts as 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the First National 
Bank of Danville, vice-president of the Blue Buckle 
Overall Company, of Lynchburg, president of the Pied- 
mont Mills of Lynchburg, vice-president of the Danville 
Traction & Power Co., vice-president of the Danville Ice 
Co., and director of the Industrial Cotton Mills at Rock 
Hin. 

For many years he was president of the Dan Valley . 
Flour Mills, of Danville, but recently relinguished that 
post to his son. Besides being one of the foremost busi- 
ness organizers of the city, Mr. Pritchett took an active 
part in civic and fraternal affairs. He was a member of 
the Roman Eagle Lodge of Masons and a Knight Tem- 
plar. 


A native of Halifax, Mr. Pritchett came to Danville 
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when he was 16 and has resided here since. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Eleanor Hickson Pritchett, and 
two sons, James I. Pritchett, Jr., of this city, and Richard 
H. Pritchett, of Lynchburg. The accident which proved 
fatal for Mr. Pritchett occurred when his chauffeur 
swerved up an embankment to avoid striking a woman 


on the highway, a wheel collapsing and causing the car to 
overturn. 


Ashworth Bros. To Handle Platt’s 
Card Clothing 


Metallic 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Company, Lexington, 
N. C., importers of Platt’s patented metallic card cloth- 
ing, has sold its American rights to Ashworth Bros., Fall 
River, Mass., it is announced by Francis L. Hill, agent. 

Mr. Hill, who very successfully introduced the metallic 
card clothing in the South, will continue with the busi- 
ness as Southern representative for Ashworth Bros., han- 
dling all of Platt’s tempered wires. 


Gastonia Man Secures Valuable Patent 


David A. Day, with the Rex Spinning Company, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has just secured a very valuable patent, 
according to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney, Charlotte, 
N. C., through whom the patent was secured. 


The patent relates to a leasing machine to be placed in 
warp handling apparatus whereby leases can be made in 
moving warp without the necessity of stopping the warp 
handling machines for taking a lease. As is well known 
to those versed in textiles, it is necessary to form a shed 
in the warp about every 500 yards and pass there through 
a thread to separate the thousands of warp threads into 
two sections. Heretofore, it has been necessary to stop 
the warping machines, singeing machines, and the like 
after approximately 500 yards of warp has been run 
through the machines and to form a lease therein. Mr. 
Day has perfected a machine, and has several in opera- 
tion, which makes it possible to run the warp continu- 
ously without stopping to take a lease. 


The principle on which the machine operates is to have 
pairs of slotted tubes and means for forming two separa- 
rated sheds in the warp while it is moved and to insert 
these tubes with a lease thread therein, through the sheds 
and the operator ties the ends of the lease threads to- 
gether and the tubes are left in this position until, say, 
500 yards of warp has been run when the measuring de- 
vice automatically withdraws the tubes from the sheds 


leaving the lease thread to be carried along by the mov- 


ing warp. 

The patent has 23 claims therein covering the inven- 
tion in 23 different ways and covers both the method and 
machine for performing the leasing operation. 

Claim 15 of Mr. Day’s patent reads as follows: 

‘That method of forming lease in. moving warp which 


comprises forming two sheds in the moving warp, insert- 


ing the two ends of a lease thread in said sheds while 
guarding the two ends of the lease thread from contact 
with the moving warp, then securing the ends of the 
thread together, and then releasing the lease thread into 
the moving warp. 

‘The leasing machines which have been in operation 
for more than a year by-Mr. Day show approximately 
double the number of yardage per day handled and re- 
quiring the service of only one man for operation of these 
lease forming machines,” Mr. Eaton states. 
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“Southern L. L. Canvas” 


We have an inquiry for the name of the mill which 
manufactures canvas under the trademark “Southern L. 
L. Canvas” and will appreciate it if the name of this 
company is sent to this publication.—Editor. 


1932 Cotton Ginnings 


Counting round as half bales and excluding linters. 
2,636,530 bales of cotton were ginned from the growth 
of 1932 prior to September 16, according to preliminary 
statistics made public by the Department of Commerce. 
These ginnings compare with 2,092,758 bales in 1931 and 
3,736,120 bales in 1930. 


Ginnings for 1932 include 71,063 bales of the crop of 
1932 ginned prior to August 31 which was counted in the 
supply for the season of 1931-1932 compared with 7,307 
bales and 78,188 bales of the crops of 1931 and 1930. 
The statistics also include 51,930 round bales for 1932: 
56,458 for 1931 and 94,406 for 1930. 


American-Egyptian cotton included in the figures to- 
talled 325 bales for 1932, 797 for 1931 and 1,370 for 


| 1930. 


The estimated world’s production of commercial cot- 
ton, exclusive of linters, grown in 1931, as compiled from 
various sources, was 26,398,000 bales, counting American 
in running bales and foreign in bales of 478 pounds lint. 
The consumption of cotton (exclusive of linters in the 
United States) for the year ended July 31, 1931, was 
approximately 22,402,000 bales. The total number of 


spinning cotton spindles, both active and idle, is about 
162,000,000. 


Sea Train Excursion Norfolk, Virginia, 


- Including Seven Hours Cruise Beautiful Chesapeake 
Bay and Visit to Historic Yorktown 


_ SATURDAY, OCT. STH, 1932 
Round Trip Fare from 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
Tickets on sale going Saturday, 


October 8th. 
October 11th, 1932. 


Final limit 


October 9th. Steamer leave Pinners Point 9:00 A. M., 
Sunday, October 9th. Returning 4:00 P. M. same day. 
Round trip fare includes cruise on Chesapeake Bay. Don’t 
miss this. fine opportunity to enjoy the salt sea breezes, 


| 
| 
| Seven Hours Cruise on Chesapeake Steamship Sunday, 


sailing on the palatial Chesapeake Line steamer. 


SEA TRAIN EXCURSION 


| 

| | 

} A new type of rail and water outing offered by the South- 
ern Railway System with the opportunity of visiting the 

| seashore resorts around Norfolk, seeing Hampton Roads 

| and many other historic points on Chesapeake Bay. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Reduced Round Trip Pullman Rates 


Lunch on steamer enroute at reasonable prices. 
dations on steamer are limited. 


Accommo- 


For Tickets, Schedules and Pullman Reservations, 
| Consult Ticket Agents 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| 


Sulphonating Plant One of Newest 


Southern Industries 


Cut illustrates the Stone Industries in Charlotte, N. C., the plant 


being located on Wilkinson Boulevard and Southern Railway, while 
the office and warehouse building is on West Morehead Street. 


Chas. H. Stone, widely known chemist, manufacturer, 
and: distributor of chemical products for the textile in- 
dustry, has recently completed and put into operation a 


sulphonating plant at Charlotte, N. C. It is said to be 
the only plant of its kind in the South, designed and built 
especially for the manufacture of sulphonated and related 
products. 

The plant is located on a two-acre plot, just west of 
the city, and is served by a private siding on the South- 
ern Railway on one side and Wilkinson Boulevard on the 
other. 

The present unit is a two-story building with ample 
provision for receiving and shipping in carload and truck- 
load lots. It is equipped with a steam plant, electric 
power and a battery of sulphonators, each with individual 
motor drive, as well as experimental units. 3 

A laboratory provided with all of the facilities requir- 
ed for research, analyses, comparative tests and control 
work, is an important part of the installation. 


A private water system provides an ample supply of 
water from wells on the property. 

The following products will be manufactured: 

Assistants in the form of penetrating agents, soluble 
and sulphonated fats and oils, etc., usually used in one 
or more of'the various operations of dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing of textiles; | 

Penetrants, used in the dyeing and bleaching of raw 
stock, yarn and fabrics to promote rapid and thorough 
wetting of the fibres and more evenly dyed shades; 

Softeners in the forms of soluble and sulphonated fats, 
oils and waxes, used on a large variety of fabrics, either 
alone or with other materials, to produce the various 
feels and finishes required by the consuming trades. 

‘The manufacture and sale of the numerous products is 
in the hands of men long connected with the textile in- 
dustry, and who therefore know by experience the needs 
of the finisher and the products best suited for his pur- 


poses. 


Cloth Market Makes Good Showing | 


‘‘During the early part of the week the cloth market 
was extremely quiet, the principal trading being with 
second hands, but on Wednesday, following the advance 
in cotton, second hand goods seemed to largely disappear 
and the volume of first hand trading was considerably 
stimulated, with prices strengthening all along the line, 


so that the total yardage sold for the week makes a good — 


showing. Notwithstanding the need for goods in many 
directions, buyers hesitated to place orders until some 
strength was shown in cotton. Probably the most satis- 
factory business booked during the week was on various 
constructions of sheetings where the demand was general 
from the various trades. Print cloths were quite active 
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on Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morning; for the 
week colored goods were relatively quiet; there was a 
good demand for certain constructions of fine and fancy 
fabrics and also for sheets, pillow cases and towels,”’ the 
Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Company report. 

“This week’s statement of the Federal Reserve System 
shows decidedly the continuation of the recent favorable 
trends. Outstanding currency declined 26 million: this 
makes a total reduction in outstanding currency from 
the peak of 133 millions which definitely indicates that 
hoarding is on the decline. In this connection, in dis- 
cussing the question with one of the large brokerage 
houses, we were informed that during the month of Au- 
gust they sold securities to the extent of over $650,000 
for cash and their customers admitted that this money 
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had been hoarded. Since June 15, which was the low 
point of our monetary gold stock, we have gained over 
22 per cent of the $1,106,000,000 in gold lost to Europe 
beginning September of last year. 


“The market on goods is very sensitive to any change 


‘in cotton but we still believe there will be a large demand 


for goods during the next few weeks.” 


Urges Regulation of Production 


Greenville, S. C.—All that is really essential now for 
continued improvement in textiles is for the mills to be 
reasonable about expanding their operations and thus 


‘avoid accumulating stocks of goods, in the opinion of 


Ralph E. Loper, widely known industrial engineer and 
textile cost accountant. 


“Much of the increased business of textile mills during 
the past month has been done without profit and often at 
a loss,” he said in discussing the situation. “This condi- 
tion can be corrected only if mills keep their production 
in line with market requirements and thus avoid the de- 
pressing effect upon prices which would result from ex- 
cessive stocks of goods. 


‘The extreme sensitiveness of prices to pressure of ex- 
cessive stocks was strikingly shown by the response of 
the cotton market to the government crop report issued 
August 8 and the subsequent report of September 8. The 
estimate of 11,306,000 bales of cotton, August 8, swas 
1,000,000 bales less than the trade generally expected. 
As a result within two days the net value of the new crop 
and the American cotton carried over had increased more 
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than $100,000,000. A decrease of 3% per cent in the 
amount of American cotton increased the price 16 per 
cent almost immediately. 


“The September 8 report instead of showing the ex- 
pected decrease over the August report actually showed a 
slight incerase. This advance was only about 4,000 bales 
but the market dropped $6 a bale and while some recov- 
ery has been made it shows the extreme sensitiveness of 
the market to even minor changes in its statistical posi- 
tion. | 


“This recent experience with the price of cotton should 


be a valuable object lesson to the textiles mills. Confi- 
dence in the future stability of textile prices will do much 
more to promote purchases than the extremely low prices 
at which business has recently been done. This essential 
confidence on the part of buyers can be maintained if 
mills expand their production only as fast as the market 
proves its ability to absorb the product at profitable 


prices.” 


Textile Industrial Institute Opens 


Spartanburg, S..C.—The fall terms of the Textile In- 
dustrial Institute opened with the largest enrollment in 
ten years. Of the total of 180 pupils approximately 100 
are in the freshman class. The school is owned and oper- 
ated by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The pupils attend school for certain periods and carry 
on their textile work during intervening periods. __ 

R. B. Burgess, president, announced the addition of 
two new faculty members. 
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The Ripening of Socialism 


The movement looking towards the establish- 
ment of Socialism and eventually Communism in 
North Carolina has finally ripened and the lead- 
ers of those interested in the effort have come 
out into the open. 

For two years they have abused David C lark 
and the Southern Textile. Bulletin for daring to 
suggest that there were any professors in our 
colleges and universities interested in promoting 
atheism, socialism and communism and vehem- 
ently denied the truth of our statements. 

Recently Professors E. E. Ericson and W. B. 
Sanders of the University of North Carolina and 
one of their students, appeared before the North 
Carolina Election Board and demanded that the 
Socialist Party electors be placed upon the ballot 
in equal position with those of the Democratic 
and Republican parties. 

Being told that it would require a petition 
signed by 10,000 qualified voters to get the So- 
cialist or any other electors printed upon the 
ballot, they immediately started a petition for 
that purpose. 

They were told that any socialist could write 
the names of his electors upon the November 
ballot and have his vote recorded. | 

Immediately after the petition was started a 
Socialist convention was held at Greensboro, N. 
C., and was presided over by Prof. W. B. San- 
ders of the Department of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the same department 
that was responsible for the bringing of the ne- 
gro Langston Hughes to the University. 

Alton A. Lawrence of Vass, N. C., one of Pro- 
fessor Sanders’ pupils at the University, was 
elected secretary and another one of his pupils 
made the keynote address. 

During the meeting Professor Sanders said 
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that they (the Socialists) were greatly encour- 
aged by the support being given them by the 
Greensboro Daily News, Elizabeth City Inde- 
pendent, Chapel Hill Weekly, Durham Herald, 
Wilmington Star, Wilmington News and the 
Asheville Citizen-Times. All of these papers 
will be recognized by people of North Carolina 
as among those who have been making attacks 
upon David Clark. 

Prof. E. E. Ericson of the University of North 
Carolina also took an active part in the meeting. 

Those present from Duke University were 
Dr. and Mrs. N. I. White, Dr. and Mrs. F. A. G. 
Cowper, Dr. and Mrs. H. Shelton Smith and Dr. 
William Blackburn. Mrs. F. A. G. 
Cowper is the Mrs. Mary O. Cowper who a few 
years ago was a very active member of the group 
who were attacking our cotton mills. 

The effort to get the Socialist electors upon 
the November ballot is not for the purpose of 
giving Socialists an opportunity to vote but is 
an effort to dignify the Socialist Party and make 
it respectable in North Carolina. 

They believe that if the Socialist Party can 
be placed upon the ballot in equal position with 
the Democratic and Republican parties, it will 
then become respectable and Socialism will be — 
given a great upward movement in North Caro- 
lina, 

While engaging in promoting Socialism the 
professors at the University of North Carolina 
and those at the N. C. College for Women have 
been drawing their salaries from funds secured 
by taxation from the citizens of North Carolina 
who do not believe in Socialism. 

Those at Duke University are living on money 
derived from the earnings of the late J. B. Duke. 

The Socialist Party is not a party in the same 
sense ‘as the Democratic and Republican Party, 
both of whom are loyal to our country. The 
Socialist Party stands for the overthrow of our 
Government. 

They demand collective ownership of land and 
capital and collective management of all indus- 
tries. 

They believe that all capital should be divided 
equally between all citizens and that no man- 
ufacturing industry should be operated at a 
profit. 

It is difficult for any man to define the differ- 
ence between socialism, communism, and an- 
archism because they merge so into each other 
that no one can tell where one ends and the 
other begins. 

A. Leontyev in his book, ‘‘Capitalism and So- 
clalism,’’ Says: 

Before reaching the full development of communism, 


human society passes through a lower stage of commun- 
ism called socialism. ‘Thus there is no impassable preci- 
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pice between communism and socialism. Socialism in the 
process of its development passes on and grows into full 
communism. Socialism is only a lower stage, the initial 


‘step of communism. Socialism then is in this manner 


the first stage to the communist regime, when the new 
social order still carries in itself a whole series of traces 
of the old society from the bosom of which it sprang. 
With socialism private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction is destroyed. The means of production are so- 
cialized and become the property of society as a whole. 


' In this manner the basis of capitalist exploitation is de- 


stroyed. 


The communists believe that all citizens shall 
work at some task assigned to them by the State 
and that the products of the labor of all shall be 
divided equally among all. 


The socialist believes that all wealth and all 
products of manufacture shall be divided equally 
among all citizens irrespective of whether or not 
they labor or contribute anything to the com- 
mon good. 

The anarchist believes that if there be any 
who have accumulated money or goods and re- 
sist being stripped of same, they shall be put out 
of the way and the modern medium is dynamite. 


Communism existed in the days of the apos- 
tles and is the oldest of all. Down through the 
ages we can note many efforts to establish com- 
munism and socialism but always they have 


failed because they deny any reward for indi- 


vidual effort or initiative. 


The socialist or communist who by reason of 

greater effort or greater ability accumulates or 
produces more than others ceases to be a social- 
ist or communist when an effort is made to take 
away from him that which he has earned and 
upon that rock socialism and communism has 
always split and always will. 
_ Under our system of Government, every man 
and every woman has a right to vote and has an 
equal voice in saying how and by whom they 
shall be governed. The vote of a man without 
a nickle counts just as much as that of the mil- 
lionaire. 

Our system is not perfect and many injustices 
creep in but we will never adopt as a substitute 
socialism or communism which denies the indi- 
vidual any reward for energy or initiative. 

After several years, during which seeds of 
atheism, socialism and communism have been in- 
siduously instilled into the minds of students at 
the University of North Carolina, the professors 
have come out into the open and have brought 
with them some of their student converts. 


Now that it can no longer be denied that ram- 
pant socialists are teaching, the youth of our 
State, at the University of North Carolina and 
at Duke University, we wonder what will be the 
defense. 
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Will they expect the taxpayers of North Car- 
olina to be so silly as to believe that men active 
in seeking to establish socialism in North Caro- 
lina are neutral in their class rooms? 

Socialism has ripened and burst in North Car- 
olina through instruction given students, even 
while they were proclaiming that there were no 
socialistic professors as was charged by David 
Clark and the Southern Textile Bulletin. 


The Rockingham Situation 


There has been much newspaper publicity 
given to the strike at Rockingham and many . 
untrue statements have been made. | 


The situation is no different from that of 
many other strikes. Most of the employees 
want to return to work but if mills open a small 
minority will attempt to interfere with them and 
disorders and possibly bloodshed will result. 


The old question of the constitutional right of 
a man or woman to enter his or her chosen place 
of employment, without interference, is before 
the people of North Carolina and in the end will 
again ‘be established. 

The Raleigh News and Observer, a newspaper 
which would like to see dynamite dropped upon 
every cotton mill in North Carolina, is attempt- 
ing to stir up prejudice against W. B. Cole, presi- 
dent of the Hannah Pickett Mills. 


In the absence of the owner of the News and 
Observer, Josephus Daniels, one of his sons who 
was trained under the socialistic and communis- 
tic professors at the University of North Caro- 
lina, is writing editorials of which his instructors 
must be exceedingly proud. 


The Effect of Our Editorial 


Following close upon our statement last week 
that the cotton goods situation was so strong 
that if mill men had the nerve they could ad- 
vance prices in the face of the decline in cotton, 
the following appeared in a New York market 
report: 

It was the impression in the gray goods market that 
price level, at least, for print cloths was embarked on an 
upward trend regardless of the action of cotton. 

_ All we need today is the development of con- 
fidence and profitable prices will result. 

Merchants are selling goods in large volume - 
and that business will eventually come through 
to mills. - 


There is no need of shading prices to obtain 
any order. The time has passed when sellers 


must stand weak-kneed before buyers. 
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If It's Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


_ 
GARLAND 
LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Mpc. Co. SACO, ME. 


Smooth Going 


“Ring-around-the-spinning rine’’ go Victor Ring Travelers 
with a smoothness all their own, saving year an rings, and 
imparting a smooth, clean twist. W ant to try a FREE sup- 


| ply? Merely drop card stating sizes and styles. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
Southern Agent, A.’B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 
A. Dewey Carter 


N. H. Thomas. 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 


.Gastonia, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


520 Angier Ave., N. E. _Atlanta, Ga. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


SPINDALE, N. C.—The Elmore Corporation has com- 
pleted the equipment of its power plant with the Kennedy 
pulverized fuel system. This work was done under the 
supervision of the Kennedy-Van Saun Manufacturing and 
Engineering Corporation of New York City. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Insulating Yarn Company, 
which has been operated as a privately-owned company, 
has been incorporated as Insulating Yarns, !nc., the in- 
corporators being P. P. Murphy and J. R. Hudson, both 
of Lowell, and B. N. Boyce, of Gastonia. 


RossviLtE, Ga.—New wool equipment has been bought 
by the Peerless Woolen Mills. This company manufac- 
tures men’s wear materials and wool blankets. The spin- 
ning machinery was purchased from the Johnson & Bas- 
sett Co., Inc., of Worcester, Mass. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Newberry Cotton Mills of 
Newberry have resumed a five-day-week schedule, after 
operating for some time on a three- day-week schedule, 
and have also given operatives a 10 per cent increase in 
pay. Approximately 1,200 workers are attected by the 
wage increase and lengthened hours, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Johnston Dry Goods Com- 
pany, manufacturers of dry goods and shirts, will install. 
twenty-five additional machines at an early date. Fifty 
additional operatives will be put on the pay roll. At 
present the company has 118 machines with 200 opera- 
tives now on the job. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Textiles, Inc., which operates more 
than twenty mills in this section, and changed several of 
the spinning mills from cotton spinning over to the man- - 
ufacture of spun rayon and blended rayon and wool yarns, 
Produc- 
tion of this group of mills is 4,000,000 pounds of spun 
rayon annually. These yarns are woven of all rayon or 
of combination of rayon and wool. 


Tampa, Fra.—The new hosiery mill which was re- 
cently announced for this city will be known as the 
Tampa Everrite Hosiery Mills. This project is headed 
by Elias P. Romb, and will be constructed by the Ever- 
rite Hosiery Mills of New York. It is understood that 
the cost will be around $30,000. It is planned to have 
the mill in operation by the end of the year. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Companq, spinners and manufacturers of durene yarns, 
with plants at Chattanooga, Piedmont and Gadsden, Ala., 
and at Rossville, Ga., is now marketing, in addition to 
its former products, a complete range of sizes and plys of 
Sak sewing thread, natural, gassed and mercerized, They 
are being manufactured in the Chattanooa plant, plans 
for the production having been announced some time ago. 

These yarns are being sold to many of the leading 
thread manufacturers and reports indicate that these 
compare favorably with any in the market, including 
those spun in Europe. In addition to the Sak threads 
the extensive line of peeler threads. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


VariAna, N. C.—-Work on the new unit to the Varina 
Knitting Company, which will be constructed to replace 
the one recently damaged by fire, and will measure 90x 
140 feet, with a wing extension to be used for a dyeing 
department and boiler room, will be started at an early 
date. The new unit will be one-story and will represent 


an expenditure of approximately $35,000, including new 
equipment. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Carl H. Potter, receiver of the 
Globe Yarn Mills, Inc., will offer the mill at public auc- 
tion to the highest bidder for cash October 17, at 12 noon, 
at the Gaston county court house. Included in the sale 
will be the land upon which the cotton mill is situated, 
the cotton mill plant, warehouse, pump houses, tenement 
houses and other structures belonging to this mill, Also 


all the fixed and movable machinery, except four twister 
machines. | 


JoHNSON Crry, TENN.—Equipment valued at about 
$75,000 is being added in the Kingspotr Hosiery Mills at 
Kingsport, Tenn., which is operated as a unit of the 
Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills of Chattanooga. This will 
increase the present capacity about 50 per cent as the 
new equipment consists entirely of four leg machines and 
one foot machine. At present the plant is equipped with 
eleven full-fashioned machines. Hosiery produced in this 
plant is in the raw and is sent to Chattanooga to be fin- 
ished. The additional machinery will mean a slight in- 
crease in the number of employees. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Full time operation at the Equinox 
Cotton Mill was started Monday, according to announce- 
ment by Robert E. Ligon, general manager. The prod- 
ucts of this plant include ducks, canvass and other goods 
of the heavier types. 

The Equinox plant has for the past several months 
operated on a greatly curtailed schedule. Until about 
one month ago the mill was operating around 70 per cent 
of its plant on a basis of four days weekly. At that time 
the operation was curtailed to three days weekly, which 
basis the mill has operated on since that time. 

The new schedule provides for a 55-hour week and will 
provide employment for several operatives who have been 
out of employment for some time. 


Union, $. C._-Fred W. Symmes, Greenville manufac- 
turer; was elected president and treasurer of the Union 
Buffalo Mills Company at a meeting of the directors held 
in Columbia. He succeeds W. Shep Nicholson as presi- 
dent. - At the same meeting Frank E. Whitman, treas- 
urer, resigned that post and was elected vice-president. 
These changes are effective October 1, it is officially an- 
nounced. 

These mill properties are capitalized at. $7,000,000, 
operate a total of 165,000 spindles, own and operate a 
railroad from Union to Buffalo and have their own power 
plant. Mr. Symmes is president of the following Green- 
ville textile plants: Nuckasee Manufacturing Company 
and Piedmont Plush Company and is largely interested 


in the Camperdown Mill. He is also director in Green- 
ville banks. 
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CHEMICALS 
for the 
Textile Trade 


_ Stocked at Charlotte— 


Sodium Metasilicate 

Tri Sodium Phosphate 

Caustic Soda 

Glauber’s Salt (anhydrous) | 
Common Salt (pan-dried and evaporated) 
Ammonium. Sulphate 
Sodium Sulphide 

Filter Alum 

Chlorine 

Calcium Chloride 

Muriatic Acid 

Sulphuric Acid 


Complete line of Cudahy Packing Company’s 
‘soaps 


Manufactured at Charlotte— 


Liquid Pine Scrub Soap (Golden Pine 
Cleanser ) 


Pine Oil Disinfectant 
Coal Tar Disinfectant 


Charlite Commercial Cleanser for general use | 


Charlite Heavy Duty Cleanser for paint strip- 
ping and cleaning machinery 

Charlite Special Cleaning powder for floors 

Charlite Bottle Special Cleaner 


Formula 404 Treatment for metal and boilers | 


Formula 424 Treatment for humidifying sys- | 


tems 


Formula 505 Treatment for Brine Systems 
Formula 515 Treatment for Diesel Engines 
Sodium Hypochlorite—liquid and powder 
Perchloron-——high test bleaching powder 
Chlorinated Lime 


Charlotte | 
Chemical Laboratories, 


Incorporated 


O ffice—Laboratories—Plant—W arehouse 
1122 South Boulevard 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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productivity and quality. 


Southern 
Textile Exposition 
Textile Hall 


Greenville, South Carolina 


October 17 to 22 inclusive 


Many improvements in cotton mill ma- 
chinery have been made during the two 


years since our last textile show. There is | 


scarcely a machine for textile plants which 
has not undergone changes which increase 
In the field of 
mill accessories and supplies this same ad- 
vancement is found. 


At our Exposition October 17 to 22 there 
will be interesting displays from the leading 
shops. Here will be the only opportunity 
for those engaged in the textile industry to 
review the mechanical and chemical accom- 
plishments of the past two years. 


Visitors will find paved roads leading 
from practically every mill to Textile Hall. 
From Greensboro and Atlanta Pullman 


| sleeping cars will be operated daily by 


Southern Railway, and set off at Greenville. 
Passengers may get up as late as they like, 


and baggage may be left at the station all 
day. 


This year our Exposition is open to— 


everything used in the manufacture of cot- 


| ton, silk, rayon, and woolens, and for dye- 


ing, bleaching and finishing, and the variety 


of the display will be greater than ever be- 
fore. | 


It will be the most attractive Textile 
Show ever seen 


Large, 


tion $1.00 per year), 
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Rabbit “Angora Wool” Proving Important 
Textile Fibre 


(Continued from Page 7) 


garments, at the Mid-Winter Rabbit Show, held in Char- 
lotte last January, which caused very favorable comment 
from the thousands of visitors. Mrs. Dorothy P. Houle, 
of 55 High street, Newbury, Mass., has for a number of 
years sent her wool to England to be manufactured into 
cloth. Certain mills there are especially equipped to 
handle this type of wool and it is interesting to know 
that one pound of this raw product can be spun so fine 
in texture that it will average fifteen miles in length. 
When this quality of yarn is woven into cloth the retail 
price averages from $7.50 to $15.00 per yard. 


In Europe aviation is very favorable to this wool for 
its lightness in weight and warmth. Many hosiptals sup- 
ply large shawls and robes made of the genuine Angora 
wool for their convalescent patients when lounging 


around the hospital or grounds. 


The American mill interests, searching for new fields 
to broaden their revenue, are looking with favor upon this 
development. The following mills are actually carrying 
on experiments and in some cases have passed the experi- 
mental stages: The Pendleton Woolen Mills, of Port- 
land, Ore., co-operating with the Finer Textile Company, 
of Seattle, Wash., have successfully manufactured some 
finished products. The Lane DeLuxe Corp., of Belling- 
ham, Wash., have built a mill and expect to equip it with 
the modern machinery suitable for the manufacture of 
this wool. In the East, Forte, Dupree and Sawyer, 256 
Summer street, Boston, Mass., Masurel Worsted Mills, 
Inc., Woonsocket, R. I., and Il. U. Wood, Jr., secretary, 
Angora Rabbit Wool Marketing Association of United 
States, executive offices, Newburyport, Mass. Other 
companies are interested and the future for this little 
wool producing animal looks bright. 

Some of the leading Angora wool breeders in America 
are: E. H. Clayton, Villisca, lowa; Cecil Cosper, Walla 
Walla, Wash.; Geo. A. Griffiths, Jeannette, Pa.; Maurice 
B. Sixby, 94 Melrose street, Buffalo, N. Y.; Walter 
P. O. Box 1272, Joliet, Ill.; Sunnyside Fur Ranch, 
Vaughn, Mont.; D. L. Webb, 308 E. Thirteenth street, 
Muncie, Ind., and Long Island Rabbitry, 1 Grape street, 
Jamaica South, 

The American Fur Animal, Charlotte, N. C. (cabal. 
long realized the future of this 
breed and during the past two years has devoted much 
time and effort in bringing the breeders and manufac- 
turers of America together. With the progress made in 
Europe it is reasonable to expect that in time, American | 
mills should be able to handle the entire American pro- 
duction of this wool. 


Confirming the report that Cannon Mills, Inc., has 
been made selling agent for the Leaksville Woolen Mills, 
of Charlotte, N. C., blanket manufacturers, Frederick A. 
Williams, of Cannon, stated that the new arrangement 
will become effective as of December 1. 


SIZING FINISHING 


RE6.US.PAT OFF. 
Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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it indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 
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Aktivin Corp. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
American Moistening Co. 
Ashworth Bros. _. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Baily, Joshua L. & Co. _.._...__.. 
Barber- Coleman Co. 
Barkley Machine Works 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Briges-Shaffner Co. 
Brown, D. P. & Co. 
Buffalo Electro Chemical Co., Inc. 
Butterworth, H. W..& Sons Co. 
Callaway Mills, Inc. 
Campbell, John & Co. eae 
Celanese Corp. of America ; 
(Charlotte Chemical Labor atories, Inc.. 
Charlotte Leather eS Co. 
Ciba Co., Inc. ace 
Clark P ublishing Co. 
Clinton Corn Syrup Re fining €o. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. __. 
Crompton & Knowl¢ss Loom Works 
Curran & Barry goa 


Dary Ring Traveler Co: . 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. ____. 
Dillard Paper Co. —. 
Dixie Mercerizing 

Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. _.. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. . 
Dronsfield Bros. 

DuPont de Nemours, E. I. & Co. 
DuPont Rayon Co. 
Durene Association 


bo 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Hotel Edison _.... 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Enka, American __.. 
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Firth-Smith Co. . 


Foster Machine Co. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 

Gastonia Brush Co. _.....__.. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Gill Leather Co. __- 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Greenville Belting Company - 


Halton's, Thomas 
Hart Products Corp. 
Hermas Machine Co. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 

Hygrolit, Inc. 


Johnson, Chas. B.° 28 


Keever Starch Co. 9 
—L— 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 


bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
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merrow.macnine Co. 

Morton Machine Works _._....... 

National Oil Products Co. 

National Traveler Co. 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Oakite Products, Inc. 


Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. | 13 
Platt's Metallic Card Clothiing Co. ~ 
Rice Dobby Chain Coa. 2 
Roy, B. S. & Son : 
Royle, John & Sons 


Saco-Lowell 
Seaboard Ry. 
Seydel- Wooley Cc ©. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Sirrine, J. E. & Co. 
Smith, L. C. Bobbin Works __..____. 
Solvay Sales Corp. ei 

Sonoco Products . 
Southern Ry. _. 15-21 
Southern Spindle & Flyer es. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall = Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., ‘Inc. 


to 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Mac hinery CA ~ 
Textile Hall Corp. 18 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co 
Universal Winding Co. 

—V— 


Veeder- Root, Ine. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. . 6 
Viscose Co, 
Waltham Watch Co 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Whitin Machine Works Ben 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Sayles Is First to Get Anti- 
Crease Process License 


Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., is the 
first American finisher to be appoint- 
ed a licensee for the Tootal Anti- 
Crease process, of Tootal, Broadhurst 
& Lee Co., Ltd., of Manchester, Eng- 


land. Negotiations are pending for 


the appointment of other. licensees, 
said Kenneth Lee, chairman of the 
board. 

Shipment of the machinery to the 
Sayles organization will leave Eng- 
land shortly, it was stated. ‘There is 
no reason why this equipment cannot 
be made in the United States, event- 
ually, said Mr. Lee. He is very anx- 
ious to avoid any exaggerated claims 
regarding the process. Some writers 


have given the impression that it 
makes cloth ‘“creaseless’’ which, ot 
course, is not true. The only claim 
is that it will transform a cotton and 
a rayon fabric so that it will have 
animal fiber characteristics. A cloth 
treated by this process will not crease 
any more than is true of a fine wool- 
en. Applied to cotton suitings for 
men’s summer clothes, for instance, 
this is considered as offering consid- 
erable. 


Experiments have been in progress 
with regard to applying the process 
to linens, but thus far the company 
is not ready to promote this branch 
of the textile business, as it is not 
yet satisfied with its results on linens. 

Mr. Lee says that actual sale of 


anti-crease processed goods has been 
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in progress for about nine months, in 
a moderate way, to get the reaction 
of the various markets. 


It is interesting that the scientific 
work that resulted in the discovery 
of this process was under the direc- 
tion of a physicist. Fourteen years 
ago, when the company decided to 
undertake research with the goal of 
producing a cotton fabric that would 
not crease any more than a fine wool- 
en, it was the conviction that the 
problem was one in physics and not 
in chemistry. 


Display To Feature 
Carolina Goods 


Greenville, S. C.—A~ Carolina 
products show, designed to present 
to the public the great variety of 
articles manufactured in this State, 
will be held under auspices of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce Octo- 
ber 20-22 in connection with Textile 
Show Week, it was announced by W. 
N. Watson, Jr., local “Jaycee’’ presi- 
dent. 


Co-operation. of local merchants 
has been secured and displays will 
be placed in windows of about thirty 
Main street business houses. Object 
of the event is to show local citizens 
and visitors attending the textile 
show the diversity and quality of 
South Carolina’s manufactured 
goods. 


Details of the show have not been 
worked out and not all available dis- 
play space has been taken as yet by 
manufacturers, but plans are pro- 
ceeding rapidly. 


Second Hand Wanted 

Want second hand night weaving, good 
fixing experience and first-class man 
with help necessary. Give age, experi- 
ence, references, and reasons for desir- 
ing ‘chanse in application addressed to 
“Second Hand,’ care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED TO BUY 


One Garnett Machine suitable for 
making Batts to be used in making 
Mattresses. Reply P. O. Box 1123, 
Greenville, S. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Charlotte, N. C. hone 7797 
434 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauien St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIOC ExPorRT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEW Yorx 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 
Through A 
Classified Ad 
In The 
Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—The rise in raw cotton prices last week 
checked declines in gray goods prices and served to 
quicken demand. Sales increased materially. Buyers 
who had been holding back in the past several weeks 
were in the market again and in numerous cases, placed 
large orders. The best business was done in print cloths, 
carded broadcloths and narrow sheetinys, although. other 
gray goods constructions were more active at better 
prices. 

Trade in finished goods was more promising and prices 
were firmer. Fine yarn cotton goods sold fairly well at 
firm prices. Fancy goods for spring were in better demand 
and sales of novelty weaves continued on a favorable 
basis. - | 
_ Narrow drills were not generally active, but it was 
found that production in this division has fallen off to 
some extent and there is little in the way of dangerous 


Filling sateens have continued moderately active, with 
both Southern and Eastern mills booking fairly good or- 
ders. Prices on the whole were strengthened during the 
week. Three-leaf twills also were in a better position and 


on some styles healthy price advances were made. 


Rayon fabrics, still in good demand, remained in such 
a confused state that not a few buyers had thrown up 
their hands in disgust and concentrated their efforts upon 
other fabrics—either silk or cotton—where it was possi- 
ble to get deliveries. 


One of the most favorable factors in the situation is 
the encouraging trend of retail sales. Reports from mer- 
chants in all sections of the country show that consumer 
purchases are steadily increasing. Many stores are find- 
ing it necessary to reorder continually and the retail mar- 
ket appears definitely on the upward trend. 


Prices at the close of the week were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 3% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64608... 3% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s__._. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 4K%- 4% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s ___. 5 

Brown sheetings, standard 


Tickings, 8-ounce _ 


10 
5% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


Incorporated | 

| 

| 
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YARN MARKET 


Pi ere. 


.—The yarn markets were generally 
quiet last week, although inquiry became much more ac- 
tive and sales showed some increase as cotton advanced 
during the closing days of the week. The best interest 


Philadelphia, Pa 


continued in knitting yarns. Prices on these counts held 
very firm during the cotton decline. 


Weaving yarn demand has slackened, spinners report- 


ing little interest during the last week except for small lots 
wanted for prompt shipment. Weavers bought heavily 
in August and quite a few did not have goods orders to 
consume all the yarn. Until they catch up, little interest 
from them is anticipated. Knitters, on the other hand, 
have goods orders and are taking deliveries promptly. 


There has been no change in combed yarn prices but 
the market is easier, spinners having a large volume of 
advance orders, but report, since the decline in cotton, 
specifications have been small. They need immediate 
shipping instructions and several have shaded prices on 
new business to obtain them. The setback in combed 
orders is normal following the exceptionally active mar- 
ket that had been seen for more than a month, ending 
with the drop in the raw material. 


Average weekly sales during July, August and Sep- 
tember this year were more than 50 per cent greater than 
the average weekly production of carded yarn. This 
compares with a ratio of sales to production of 93.4 per 
cent for the like 1931 months. Carded yarn sales for 
the September quarter this year averaged nearly 500,000 
pounds per week in excess of the average weekly sales for 
the 1931 September quarter. Production of carded yarn 
in this quarter averaged over 800,000 pounds per week 
less than the average weekly output in the liwe 1931 
period. Spindles operating on carded sales yarn of all 
sorts showed a weekly average of 39 per cent of normal 
during this quarter, compared with 52 per cent a year 
ago. 

While the situation is reported quieter, there have 
come to spinners a substantial number of small commit- 
ments and a few large inquiries. 


Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- Ply 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 
Warps 
8s 
10s_. _.15%- arpet Yarns 
12s Tinged carpet, 8s, 
Calored ‘strips, ts. 2 
24s 19%- nd 4-p ly 14 
26s and 4-ply 15 
Southern Single Ske ns and 2-ply 
10s 12s, 2-ply 
12s _.. 16s, 3-ply 
16s _-16%- 26s, 2-ply . 
26s 19 - Southern Frame Cones 
30s ex. 21%-._. 10s 15%-16 
Two- Skeins 12s 16 -16% 
15° - 14s 
10s 16 16s LT 
l4s 208 .... 18%-_. 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 


SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. S. P. O. 


THE 


IMPROVED EYE 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, 


Visit Washington 


this year 


Geoces Washington 
Bicentennial 


Reduced fares ° 
Southern Railway System 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Fill? 


Get Your Man! 


Through A 
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Southern Textile Bulletin 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 
to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: DRAPER CORPORATION, H 
L. L.. Haskins, Greenville, 5S: C.; L. F. Moore, Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice. 
Memphis, Tenn. Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 


AKTIVIN CORP., The. 50 Union Square, New W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H: 
York City, Sou. Rep.:American Aniline Products, Draper, Jr. 


Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
AMERICAN ENKA corr, 200 Madison Ave., City, Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
New York City, Sou. Rep a. 2. Mebane, Ashe- Sou. Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mgr. 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills "(Warn Dept.), Kannapo- Reps. : FP. H. Cocker, tes Sales Mer., 611 
lis, N. C. Soluistne Bidg., Charlotte, N. F. F. Hubach, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. 1, __PiSt. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bidg., ‘Chattanooga. 


Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. i 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I., Wilming- 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.,; 711 Wood- ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St Charlotte, 
side Bldg., Greenville, 8, C.: Sou. Reps.: W. I. . N: C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office: Mar- W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
vin McCall. Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and Mer. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. E. Green, H. 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. Office; J. D. Sandrige, 
efferson g Greensboro, N. C.; R. 
ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. 


York City, Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, Ww, R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. 
Cobb, Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. W. 
; Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.: J. A. 
ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. Covington, 1715 
uc gr u eps. : rank G. 
North, P. O: Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. “a PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
Johnson, P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
Buck, Jr. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. Devices Co., care Pel- 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. ga aoe -» Eclipse Textile Devices 
Oltices: 44-4 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.: 215 Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 


Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.; Tex- EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 

tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. tothe: 7 George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
BAHNSON. CO., THE, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- ©. 

Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: S. C. Stimson, 164 FIDELITY MACHINE ge 3908 Franklin Aye., 


Oakland Ave., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; I. L. Brown, 836 Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 

Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga.,: J. C. Sevier, 1400 . delphia Office. 

Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., Boston 
BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill: Sou. ot Mass. Southern Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 

fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. N. C. 


Spencer, Mgr. FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich, Sou. Reps. 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. J. B. Ford ‘Sales Co.. 1147 Hurt Blidg., ‘Atlanta, 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. Ga.; J. B. Pord Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 


Bldg., Louisville, Ky.: J. B. Ford Sal Cc 
BRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown Ave., es Co., 1405 
Winston-Salem. N. C. P. ©. Box 188, Salem Sta- Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
tion, S. A. Harris, Mner., W. H. Parks, Sales 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. 


Monger. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., G 
...BORNE-SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New B. Phetteplace, Mer. Central 


York City, Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte, N. C.. W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St. °°" Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 


Spartanburg, 5S. H 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. vous, Mer. 

Reps.:Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bdlg., Greenville, GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
S. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 S. 
Mill Suply Co., Gastonia, N. ©.; Russell A. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. : GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N.Y. 
- BROWN & CO., D. P., 259-261 N. Lawrence St., S0U._ Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga.,E. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 4. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va., W. L. 
lotte, N. C. Alston, Mgr., Charlotte, N..C., E. P. Coles, Mgr.: 


BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. We Houston, 


B., Buffalo, N. Y¥. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Quaker City P. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office 1800 Brooke. Mer.: Ch mingeam, Als... T. 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C attanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- 
ney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. i. Keen, Mgr.; 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philidel- Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Megr.; Lo 
, Mgr.; uisville, Ky.. 
phia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Mc- 
N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. Farlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St.. New  Met.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
York City, Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432 mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, p ‘O Box 701. J: A, Ubr, Mgr.; Sou. Service Shops; Atlanta, Ga., 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. Aes he oe Mer. Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. st.; Houston, Tex., F OC. Bunker, Mgr. 


Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mar. GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson 110 Tusten St., Elber- ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 5t-. N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial 
Dallas, Tex.: W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane. Bank Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Charlotte Office - GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton S8t., Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. 
New York City, Sou. Offices: 519 &E. Washington C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton C. 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, S: ©. Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.,_INC., 
ton, Iowa, Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 2M, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 205- 
lanta, Ga.: Luther tte Hotel Chorlotte, Char- 207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.:P. B. Eckels, 141 

N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Fla. : Boyd Arthur, 


lotte, N. C. 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphi 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery er, 500-6 N. Carroliton Ave. gg rg 
Place, New York City, Sou. Office: Corn Products M. Champion 1709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, L 
5S. C. Stocks carried at con- Stevens, i609-11 First Ave., North 

iam, Ala.; B. 8S. Parker, Jr., Cor. Ww. J 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- Oak Sts., Knoxville, Tenn. E. W. 

cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.; S. B, Broadway, Louisville, Ky.;'H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 


Alexander, Mer. W. Broad St., Richmond. Va. 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. HALTON'S SONS, THOS., “C” and Clearfi 
ee e, as. uey 8B 2 
Atianta, Ga OS a HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 


G - York City, Sou. Reps. 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 8. C.; G. N. ‘“PaTtanburg, 8. C.; W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 


Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. ville, 5S. C.; O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
aM FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. Hawth N. J 

+ Hlawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
DRAKE CORPORATION, Norforik. Va. Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
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HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep a: sk Keith, 525 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., aiteran. Ga.; Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 820. Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.: Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Tenn, : H. 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P O Box 1241, 
Greenville, . 8S. C.: G. F. Davis, 418 N. 3rd St., 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou, Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., 5. W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.,1613 Warvard 
St., Washington, D. C.;: Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta, Office. 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. @ 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfred Lechler, 519 Johnston 
eile Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
a. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio, Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 

Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Iier, P. O. Box 1383; 
Greenville, 5S. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. j 


LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City, Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama- -Anniston, Anniston Haw. Co.; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birming- 


ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gads- 


den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, . 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Chariotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.: Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.: Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Beting .Co.; »Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.: Rockingham,. Roy Walker, (Special 
Agent): Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina——Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. z Savage Co.; 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.; J. 
Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, S. C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, 
Jr., 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN f 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: O. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 


Charlotte, N. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City, Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat’ Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.; J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis; Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.: Don. L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City, Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, .C. E. Blakely; Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 

A. 


American Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; H. 


Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 

. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 
N.:C. 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. Macintyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Smell, 310 Sixth St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga.;: Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Char lotte; N. C. Sou.° 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gafiney, S. C.; Otto Pratt, Gaff- 
ney, 8 C.; H. L, Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy E. 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City, Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. ©C., Spartanburg, 8. C.. New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 5. C 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. MeCann, Div. Mer., Atlanta, Ga.; Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.: R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.; H. 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; L..H. Gill, New ahaa 
La.; W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va , P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard, Div. Megr., St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. B Mix, Dallas, Tex.; C .A. Ornsby, 
Indianapolis; Ind.; G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.; H. 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
Ill.; B. C. Browning; Tulsa, Okla.; R. M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.; H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 


Okla.; C. L. Pischer, st. Louis, Mo. 


' Charlotte, N. C., H. 
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PLATT’S CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, 4 Fa . Agents F. L. Hill, Box 407, 
Lexington, F. tegall, Cra- 
merton, L. Burk ead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., 
‘Turner, Jr., V-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. 
285 Marietta St., 


INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Independence Bidg., 


Wm. H. 
Sou. Reps.: 

Hamner & 
Tull Rubber & Sup- 
Atlanta, Ga.; 


Ala Mills & Lup ply Co hattanooga 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8S. 


cx Sullivan Hdw. Co 


, Anderson, 8S. C.; Noland 


Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte N. 


le, Ag 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., John 8 Graves, Megr.; Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., H. P. Worth, Mgr. 


~WOOLEY 748 Rice St., N. W. At- 


lanta 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 


» Woonsoc 
a Rep.: M. 


co. ket, R. I. 
Bradford Rodgers, Box 1752, Atlanta, 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, 


N. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 

SOLVAY SALES ‘CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City, : — Hi. Stone, 822 W. More- 
tte, Burkhart- Schier Chem- 
, 1202 St., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: 
Woodward Wight Co. 451 Howard Ave., 
Orleans, La.;: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller- ‘Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and ‘ Jacksonville, Fla. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CoO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

SPINDLE & FLYER Co., Charlotte, 


New 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., S.W. 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa: Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, Ss. ©. H. E. Littlejohn. 
Mgr., Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Office. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office, Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L: Griffin, Mgr. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, C., =. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 909 Johnston Bldg., 
G. Mayer, Mgr. : 

U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, 

H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division) 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps 
K. Jordan, Sales Megr., First National Bank 


Charlotte, N. C. 

U. 8&. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.:Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 792, Greenville, Ss. ©.: Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
tte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 

; Gastonia ‘Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. N. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., C.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Mill 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co ir- 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C. 

RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
& Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bldg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, 
520 Angier Ave., N. E., 


A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 
VISCOSE CO.,.Jchnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps. M. P. Thomas, 
Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo dnd G. M. Powell 
Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 
Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


American Enka Property 
| Valued at $2,489,626 


Enka, N. C.—According to an an- 
nouncement made public the proper- 
ties of the American Enka Corpora- 
tion are now valued at $2,489,626, a 
reduction of $250,988 in the $2,740,- 
614 valuation of last year. Officials 
of the corporation had requested the 
Buncombe County Tax Commission 
to make a reduction. 

The tax commission, following the 
request, took the matter up with the 
control board which held the com- 
mission had the power to act. 
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New Textile Motor 


A new Seal-Clad open type textile 
motor is. announced by Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company. Trou- 
blesome screens or similar devices for 
the prevention of lint entering the 
motor are eliminated. Improvements 
in design are incorporated to permit 
free, travel of lint in the air passages 
which eliminates frequent cleaning 
required with the standard type of 
motor. 

The stator windings are covered at 


both ends, providing a smooth hard. 


surface to which lint will not adhere. 
The integrally cast rotor fans are so 


shaped as to eliminate pockets where 


fly could collect. Discharge openings 
for the cooling air are large and 
smooth, leaving no sharp edges. Mo- 
tor housings have unrestricted inlet 
openings with smooth interior sur- 
faces free from irregularities that 
would provide lodgement for fly. In 
fact, all air passages are large and 
free from obstructions so that the 
cooling air will carry through all pas- 
sages in the motor, foreign matter in 
suspension. 


In addition this new design pro- 
vides cartridge type ball bearings, 


waste packed, or ring oiling type, 


long leads for flexible conduit, and 
straight or tapered shaft extension. 


New Mechanical-Drive 
Turbine Announced 
By General Electric 


A new mechanical-drive, noncon- 
densing steam turbine for driving 
centrifugal pumps, fans and other 
rotating equipment has been devel- 
oped by the General Electric Com- 
pany. This turbine is suitable for 
driving equipment at speeds from 1,- 
200. to 4,000 r. p. m. and is available 
up to 250 h. p. under suitable steam 
conditions. The new turbine is a 
single-stage machine with two rows 
of revolving buckets. Simple in con- 
struction, it is an addition to the 
standard line of General Electric me- 
chanical-drive turbines. The wheel 
casing is split horizontally to allow 
easy access to the internal parts and 
the steam and exhaust pipes are con- 
nected to the lower half of the ma- 
chine. A centrifugal governor, with 
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weights pivoting on knife edges, oper- 
ates with very little friction and pro- 
vides proper speed regulation. An 
independent emergency governor is 
included. The new turbine bears the 
type designation D-59 and, except 
for being larger, is similar to the 
type D-57. 


New Permutit Booklet 


“No Scale, No Sludge, No Mud— 
The Application of Zeolite Water 
Softeners to the treatment of Boiler . 
Feed Water.” This is the title of a 
very complete, interesting. 36-page 
booklet just published by The Perm- 
utit Company, 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. It is profusely illustrat- 
ed with photographs and diagrams 
and contains tabulated data, conver- 
sion tables, factors, reactions, etc. 
Copies may be obtained free upon re- 
quest to the above company. 


Tennessee Eastman 
Running Three Shifts 


Kingsport, Tenn.— The cellulose 
acetate unit of the Tennessee East- 
man Corporation is now operating on 
a full time schedule, with three eight- . 
hour shifts on the payroll. 3 


Train Travel—Bargain 
Fares 
Via 
Southern Railway System 


September 30th-October Ist 
Round Trip Fares from Charlotte, 


Philadelphia, Pa. _. 8.50 
Atlantic City, N. J... 8.50 
Baltimore, Md. 


Tickets on sale Sept. 30th and Oct. 
ist. Good on all regular trains 
| (except Crescent Limited trains 37 

and 38). Final limit Washington 
and Baltimore tickets Oct. 3rd, 
other destinations Oct. 4th. 


Tickets good in Pullman sleeping 
cars upon payment Pullman 
charges. 


Reduced Round Trip Pullman Rates 


Excellent service with through 
sleeping cars. High-class day 
coach service. 


For information and Pullman res- 
ervations call on Ticket Agents or 
address 


R. H. GRAHAM, 
Division Agent, 
Charlotte, 


| 
— 
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Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.”’ 


MARTINSVILLE, VA. 


MarTINSVILLE Cotron Mitts, Inc. 


The president, B. B. Gossett, the treasurer, E. C. 
Dwelle, and: the general superintendent, E. P. Cofield, 
are all Charlotte citizens, so of course we felt at home. 


Superintendent L. V. Andrews is a courteous and 
kindly gentleman, and gave us a warm welcome. LL. C. 
Coggins, overseer carding and spinning, had some fine 
pointed paragraph mottoes on his desk which we copied, 
but misplaced with other notes, much to our regret. J. 
B. Bradford is overseer weaving; L. E. Rikard, overseer 
cloth room; O. D. Joyner, master mechanic. 


Martinsville is a nice little town, but does not grow 
rapidly. The mill has 17,920 spindles and 444 looms. 
Product—-sheetings. 


ALttTitupE Bap on CARs 


- It was a hundred-mile jump from Lynchburg to Mar- 
 tinsville, and another hundred from there to Fries—and 
gee! what a trip! 

Mountains are grand as a background for scenery! 
Covered with Autumn dress of gorgeous colors, they are 
lovely to the eye, and inspire one with lofty ideals. But 
try climbing them! Try driving a John Henry—or even 
a Cadillac—in a 3,000-foot altitude, and see what hap- 
pens. 

“Uncle Hamp” and I were dreadfully upset over the 
antics of our “Bulletin Special,” and thought for sure we 
were going to be stranded in those wild regions over 
night, far from any sign of life. The incline did not 
- seem so steep, but our car puffed, blowed, smoked, sput- 
tered, jumped, bucked, back-fired, hissed, boiled over, 
and finally stopped stock still. We looked away down 
3,000 feet to the bottom of the mountain, and “Uncle 
Hamp said: 

_ “Well, dear, anyhow, we are “sitting on top of the 
world! Isn’t that something to be proud of?” 

“Not if we have to sit too long,” I answered, stepping 
on the starter which promptly responded, but the car 
would not move beyond the pace of a highland turtle. 

“And I thought the Ford was always dependable,” I 
wailed. 3 


“They are,’ affirmed Hamp. “Once a preacher was 
_ enumerating the many pitfalls and traps of Satan, and, 
banging the pulpit with his fist he stormed out: ‘The 
Ford car is taking more people to h— than anything 
else.. Whereupon a good sister shouted, ‘Glody Hallelu- 
jah!’ The preacher rebuked her, saying: ‘Sister, why 
should it make you happy to know so many people are 
going to h— in Ford cars?’ Her answer came promptly: 
‘Cause a Ford kyar ain’t never tuck nobody nowhare yit 
Becky Ann, we'll get back home.” 

We felt better after a big fine Studebaker came creep- 
ing along like an old mule after a hard week’s plowing, 
and finally reaching a filling station, we learned that it 
was no fault of our car, but the high altitude, and that 
all cars were more or less affected by it. 


FRIES, VA. 


WASHINGTON Mitts Co. 


This is a very large mili—75,744 spindles and 1,706 
looms—on sheeting and drills. The mill is largely de- 
pendent on New River for power, and the river is almost 
dried up. The company has orders and would gladly run 
day and night, but lack of water makes it impossible. 

The day we were there the mill started at seven and 
had to stop at eleven. They were hoping to have enough 
water by night to give the night line four or five hours’ 
work. 
Under the circumstances we could not push our work, 
but have promise of hearty support “when the river fills 
up.” : This is a rich field for a good write-up under favor- 
able conditions, and we would like to have pictures and 
sketches of various people here who have made good. 

D. J. Whittaker is carder; G. E. Jennings, spinner; 

J. I. Whittaker, weaver; and Earnest Robinson. (Georgia 
Cracker) is overseer cloth room. 
- We get lots of invitations to dine which we can seldom 
accept for lack of time, but we’ve never had a more ur- 
gent invitation than that extended by J. F. Schaeffer, 
second hand in day carding, and next time we go to Fries 
we are going to sample the good eats he says his land- 
lady provides. : 


In the office, Mr. John Thorpe, agent and vice-presi- 
dent, is the leading spirit—a genial and courteous gentle- 


man; so also is Secretary C. H. Reid. J. W. Bolton, 


superintendent, is a fine looking widower who lives alone 
in a great big house. (Widows and old maids take note 
of this and arrange a campaign.) If they need any ad- 
vice on “how,” ask “Aunt Becky,” who has had experi- 
ence. | 


NORWOOD, N. C. 


Norwoop Mere. Co. 


(In our report of the Flower Club activities last week, 
the most important part of all was unaccountably left 
out, and we are herewith making apologies and correc- 
tions.—Aunt Becky.) 


Mr. CoLTRANE SPEAKS OF CO-OPERATION AND LOYALTY 
or Hits FrRIeENDS—THE OPERATIVES 


Mr. Coltrane, who will be 90 Christmas Day, is still 
very active, and “Miss Jenn” is ever at his side, and 
vitally interested in all his affairs. It was touching to 
see how the young boys crowded as close to Mr. Coltrane 
as possible, and eagerly drank in every word that he 
uttered. Mr. Coltrane says that in his 30 years as presi- 
dent of Norwood Mfg. Co., he has never known a mere 
loyal, co-operative, helpful and sympathetic people than 
his employees, who he terms his friends. 


Mr. J. F. Shinn, manager, D. J. Skidmore, superin- 
tendent, J. W. Hines, carder, John M. Shinn, spinner, 
and C. B. Farmer, twister and winder, came in for many 
compliments for loyalty and helpfulness. Mr. Coltrane 
said that he and the manager, Mr. J. F. Shinn, had work- 
ed together in perfect harmony for 30 years, and he had 
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never known a cleaner, finer or more honorable Christian 
gentleman than Mr. Shinn. 

Superintendent Skidmore, some of the overseers and 
many operatives have served around 25 and 30 years. 

Laprges WHO WON PRIZES 

At the closing of the program, prizes were awarded for 
best flower yards and best gardens. 

For Flowers—Mrs. John Hunnicutt, first prize, $5.00; 
Mrs.. Dora Luther, second prize, $2.50. 

Best Garden—Mrs. Dock Shoe, first prize, $5.00; Mrs. 
Price, second prize, $2.50. 

Best Premises—Mrs. Small, first prize, $3.00; Mrs. J. 
.W. Surratt, second prize, $2.00. ) 

Ten others received compliments and honorable men- 
tion, and were awarded a special prize of $1.00 each as 
follows: 

Mesdames Wallace Smith, J. W. Surratt, Ingram 
Cooper, Frank Sasser, Merritt Mabrey, Lottie Bowers, 
John Gallimore, Lola Singleton, Mrs. Chatman and little 
Miss Mabel Leonard, a 12-year-old motherless girl. 


Kings Mountain, N. C., News Items 


(This was on our desk when we came in recently. It 
should have been published earlier—Aunt Becky.) 

The Dilling Silk Mill is running full time day and 
night. The old Dilling Mill is running full in day time 
after standing more than a year. Most all the mills here 
are running full time. The Phenix Mill gave their help 
a fish fry recently on Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. J. B. Hothersall, superintendent of the Dilling 
Silk Mill, who has spent the last three months in Eng- 


land with his brothers and sisters, sailed September 3rd 


for home. 
his return. 

C. C. Bobo has resigned as night overseer of silk de- 
partment and R. M. Caruthers has been promoted from 
second hand in day time to night overseer. 

Aunt Becky, you must come back to Kings Mountain 
when you can stay longer. You ought to see my dahlias 
now, although the dry weather has hurt'them a lot. I 
wonder how Uncle Hamp’s are doing? POLLY. 

(Uncle Hamp had some fine ones but dry weather 
almost ruined them.—Aunt Becky.) 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


A Few Historicart Facts 


Every one at the mill is anxiously awaiting 


Some place—Lynchburg. It is an important manufac- 
turing center, with fine transportation facilities. It is 
southwest of the center of Virginia, on the banks of 
James River and James River canal. The area is about 
five square miles, with a population of over 30,000; al- 
most entirely American. 

Lynchburg has a picturesque location. The steep as- 
cent from the river is broken into terraced hills, orna- 
mented with grand old trees, lovely shrubbery, flowers 
and handsome residences, with Blue Ridge hills and the 
peaks of Otter in the background. 

Lynchburg has around 100 acres in parks, and a num- 
ber of fine educational buildings. One of the Randolph- 
Macon system of colleges located there many years ago, 
occupying one of the most beautiful sites in that vicinity. 
Virginia Christian College, business colleges, and a fine 
Library, the Auditorium, Y. M. C. A. and Masonic Home 
and Retreat are conspicuous city structures. 

Dams on the James River furnish water power for 
manufacturing purposes. In 1900 a factory for the mak- 
ing of shoes was established, and in a few years became 


came from Georgia, North and South Carolina! 
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the leading industry with the tobacco industry next in 
importance. Coal, iron, ore and granite are found in 
this region, and heavy shipments are made. 

The first home was built here in 1786; the town was 
incorporated in 1805; and became a city in 1852. Lynch- 
burg was named for John Lynch, who established a ferry 
across the James River. : 

During the War of Secession, Lynchburg was a base 
of supplies of some importance, for the Confederate army. 

CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Corp.—LYNCHBURG DIVISION 

Of course the advantages of this lovely city was discov- — 
ered by textile manufacturers, and the “Consolidated 
Textile Corporation (Lynchburg Division) is now the 
name of the nice mills which were erected 30 or more 
years ago. But to look at them one would think they 
were more recently erected. | | 

The machinery is nice and modern, everything clean, 
and work running smoothly under the supervision of Cul- 
ver Batson, Division manager. Curtailment had been 
necessary, but the mill is now on full time and hopes to 
continue so, It had been many years since “Aunt Becky” 
had visited this plant but she was not forgotten, and 
received a welcome that was a real heart-warmer. “Un- 
cle Hamp” was accepted cordially, too, and says those 
“Virginians can express a lot of good will in a hand- 
shake.” 

I tell him that most of those mill overseers no doubt 
A: 
Fisher, overseer carding, used to be in Forest City, N. C., 
and J. J. Mahaffey, master mechanic, was trained under 
Capt. Harry Meikleham at Lindale, Ga. D. F. Short, 
overseer weaving, is a Carolina man, and so is S$. B, Ham- 
mer, overseer cloth room, if we make no mistake——though 
he has been here since the mill started, and may have 
“gone Virginian.” H. H. Colbert, overseer spinning, has 
been here all his life. James Rhuland and Sterling Har- 
ris are second hands in spinning; S. G. Bradley and H. 
Lucas Childress are second hands in weaving; C. T. 
Driskill, supply man. ; 

C. E. Powers, card grinder, W. B. Roberts, Roy 
Wright, W. A. Gardner and W. B. Stone are among our 
old subscribers and friends of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, and we added several new ones, among whom are 
R. H. Foster, R. H. Harper, Robert W. Brooks, Z. R. 
Kennon and T. G. Webber. 

This mill has 56,796 spindles and 1,578 looms. Mr. 
Hammer presented us a.pair of pretty pillow cases with ~ 
broad yellow woven hem, as a souvenir of our trip. They 
are lovely: and we predict that this product will be in 
great demand. 


Aunt Nan’s Birthday. Card Shower 


It is a wonder she received them with her name mis- 
spelled in the Bulletin like it was, but “Aunt Nan” (Mrs. 
N. C. Hasty) did receive cards from four States, honor- 
ing het 79th birthday, September 20th. 


Not knowing that I had asked for it, she is still puz- 
zied over how people got her name! Do wish the kind 
friends who responded could have seen her surprise and 
delight. She received a box of handkerchiefs, too, which 
pleased her very much. 

Aunt Nan is not one bit childish. She has a most. 
remarkable memory and is very romantic and sentimen- 
tal. All her cards have gone into her treasure box and 
she shows them to her friends—always marveling over 
“how” people knew about “her.”’ 

I do thank the good friends who made Aunt Nan so 
happy on her birth day. “AUNT BECKY.” 


OFFER FOR QUICK SALE 


At attractive price, one 10,000-spindle 
colored goods weave mill, now in oper- 
ation, located in Northeast Georgia. 
Also one 10,000-spindle Yarn Mill with 
weave shed. Both may be seen in 
operation. If interested write for com- 
plete and detailed specifications. 


©. L. Upchurch & Sons 
_ Athens, Ga. 
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WAN TED—Position as village and yard 
overseer, fully experienced in construc- 
tion and village maintenance, now em- 
ployed but desire to change. Can save 
you money in village maintenance. Ad- 
dress RX-602, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


Two’ (2) Morton Beam Dyeing Ma- 
chines complete with pump and air 
compressor. These Machines in first- 
class condition. Cocker Machine & 
Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


“WANTED—Position as superintendent or 


carder and spinner in medium or large 
carded yarn mill. MC. H. J., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


—4c per word, each insertion. 


$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


_LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


118 West Fourth St. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 


September 29, 1932 


Bemberg-Glanzstoff Mills 
Operating Near Capacity 


Elizabethton, Tenn.—The Ameri- 
can Bemberg Corporation and _ the 
American Glanzstoff Corporation are 
now operating on almost a normal 
schedule and producing almost as 
much rayon yarns as ever. It was 
announced about the middle of July 
that these plants were recalling a few 
of their former operatives almost 
every day. This has been continued 
until the present time when a large 
number have been returned to the 
pay roll. Much optimism prevails 
here in this announcement and it has 
had a very stimulating effect on busi- 
ness. The Glanzstoff Corporation in- 
stalled some new machines and did 
some work on other machinery and 
pipes, etc., during the curtailment 
program. 


Big Shipment of Blankets 


Asheville, N. C.—Efird’s, chain de- 
partment store, has just announced 
that four carloads of Chatham, 
Leaksville and Elkin blankets, the 
largest individual at once shipment 
of blankets ever made into the Pied- 
mont section of the Carolinas, was 
purchased by the firm for the fall 
sale. The prices, the store pointed 
out, are the lowest in blanket history. 


IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, FOR THE 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ALA- 
BAMA, NORTHEASTERN DIVI- 
SION. 

IN THE MATTER OF HUNTSVILLE 
HARDWOOD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, INC., BANKRUPT. 
IN BANKRUPTCY—No. 5164. 

NOTICE OF SALE 
Under the authority of an order 
made by Honorable Jere Murphy, Ref- 
eree in Bankruptcy, on the 13th day 
of September, 1932, the undersigned 

Trustee of the above named bankrupt 

will, on the 38rd day of October, 1932, 

at 11:00 o’clock, A. M., sell at public 

auction, to the highest bidder for cash, | 
in front of the County Court House 
door, in the City of Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, the following described per- 
sonal property of said bankrupt, to- 
wit: 

' All machinery, equipment, supplies, 
book accounts, notes, and other choses 


- in action, timber contracts, trucks and 


all other personal property owned and 
used by said bankrupt in connection 
with its business heretofore conduct- 
ed at West Huntsville, Alabama, 
wherever said property may be lo- 
cated. 

Inventory of machinery will be 
provided on application to the under- 
signed, prior to day of sale. 

L. ERWIN, 
Trustee of Huntsville Hardwood Man- 
ufacturing Company, Inc., Bank- 
rupt. 
Huntsville, Alabama. 
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Paper Advertising 


Manufacturer 


‘| HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 

| of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 
knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 


And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 
articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 
methods. | 


Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
those dollars will reduce other selling costs. | ) 

Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to you bear the 
minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for : 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 
advertising. 


Tuis SYMBOL identifies an ABP paper... 
It stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - _»:.. NEW YORK CITY 


‘ 
| | 


SIZERS 


| “JOHNSON’S” are 
zy. leading mills all over 

3 : the World! 

Because plants get: 


Softer, more mellow warps. 
33° faster sizing. 
Greater loom production. 
Fewer seconds. 
Savings as high as 50% of their 
present sizing costs. 

It will pay you to get all the facts. 


CHAS. B. JOHNSON 


Piercy and Holsman Sits., | 
Paterson, N. J. 


Representative 
Carolina Specialty Company 
Charlotte, N. C, 
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PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By THomas NELSON © 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, dyer. Price, $1.50. 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. © 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Caleulations” 


By D. A. TompxIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. [Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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